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1 OUT OF 5 BUYERS 
TOOK THE 
LONG WAY HOME 
LAST YEAR. 

With more than 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson, only Roy Long 
handled more than 20% of all resi¬ 
dential sales in our community. 

No one else even comes close. 

We’re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 

They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinking of buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 



TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 
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Apple extends the lead in Desktop 
Publishing by three lengths 

Introducing the new LaserWriter II 
family of printers 


Apple® Computer's technology leadership has produced another Imnortant flr.t The 
first family of fully upgradeable laser printers. ^ iirst. ine 

So now you can choose the LaserWriter II® that meets vour . 

desktop pubUshlng needs. ^ pnnting and 

The LaserWriter IISC offers the individual Macintosh user excell^- + a n 
graphic printing capabilities at an affordable price. page text and 

The LaserWriter IINT lets individuals and workgroups produce a ft li 
professional quality documents. From letters, memos and renort« + ^ range of 
^d brochures. newsletters, flyers 

The LaserWriter IINTX provides unparalleled performance and fl k t 
with high-volume printing requirements as well as those with advan 
document processing needs. Page layout and 

Come be among the first to see the LaserWriter II line Thf-i-«'o r 
store for you. ' ® » LaserWriter II in 


mnpini 



© 


Tucson^s Apple Headquarters Since IQRn 

^ Authorized Dealer 

1988 Apple Computer. Inc. Apple, the Apple logo and LaserWriter are registered trademarks of Apple Computer Inc 
















































Burning Questions: 


1 . Where can you find not only a 
sea of paperbacks and all the latest 
best sellers, but also the finest 
selection of magazines in Tucson? 

2. Where can you always count on 
discovering unexpected surprises on 
the shelves? 

3. Where will you find the most 
convenient hours, seven days a week, 
with great evening hours, too? 

4. Where can you get expert help 
with special orders—at no extra cost? 

5. \^ere is the hot spot for both 
avid readers and the occasional 
browser? 

If you answered “Books Brothers, 
Ltd.” to all the burning questions, 
congratulations. If you didn’t, come 
see us and we’ll put out your fire! 


Dok/ , ^ . 
rothcrj: Ltd. 

We’re at 3242 E. Speedway 
You can call us at 326-3332. 

Monday-Friday 9 AM-9 PM 
Saturday 9 AM-6 PM 
Sunday 11 AM-5 PM 


All available back issues can be obtained at 

Bookman's, Arizona's largest bookstore. 
1930 East Grant Road, at Campbell. 325-5767. 
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"It's easy to see why folks are paranoid today," observed one of our 
town's fine older humans, imparting upon me her special wisdom. "In my 
day it was easier. Now, there's so many, well...so many pieople." 

She certainly won't pull an argument from us lizards. Just when I think 
I'm safe under a rock, the sweepstakes invasion lands: "Mr. I. Lizardo, How 
Will You Spend Your $10,000,000.00?" 

Then 1 read about the recent discovery of the body of a hermit who had 
been dead for a year and a half in his boarded-up house. Now, that's sad. But 
a social services professional, commenting on the incident, noted that there are 
a lot of humans who live in isolation because they don't want other humans 
meddling in their affairs. And my question is, how do they get azvay with it? 

From 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. my phone jangles with offers of water purification, 
solar heating—discovered by reptiles eons ago, boys—bug riddance, family 
portraits, and, yes, magazine subscriptions. How do they dodge Jane from 
Beacon, four-rooms-for-the-price-of-one carpet cleaners, or the friendly guys 
from police and sheriff's lodges asking how much they can put me down for? 

In a week, their mailboxes would be sprung with siding proposals, politi¬ 
cally correct credit card applications, free reservations in Vegas, prizes for 
visiting housing developments in the White Mountains, pleas to save children, 
whales, seals, puff fish, (never lizards, 1 might add), and countless envelopes 
bearing "The favor of a reply is requested." Can they fail to notice the tree- 
trimmer and painting trucks stopped in front of the house while the driver 
makes furtive notes? What about offers of tapes with the secret that will 
finally let them seize control of their own lives? 

Or maybe that's the one they ordered before they headed to the lumber 

yard for the boards and nails. 

CORRECTIONS: The names of M. Scot Skinner of the Star and sailing ship 
promoter David Britton Davanzati were misspelled in recent issues. My apolo¬ 
gies. Unfortunately, the staff is only human. 


Howdy, 
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Some Enchanted Evenings 


This month SALOC brings the balmy ocean breezes to Tucson 
with their presentation of South Pacific. Or you can check out 
the body building contests or maybe the Boy-Lesque show 
Whatever your preference we've got something for you' 


Tucson Convention Center 

The Center of Attention 


Sept. 3 .Miss Grand Canyon 

Body Building Contest 
Les Follies Burlesque 
(Boy-Lesque 

Sept. 4 .MDA Dance 

with Little Joe y La Familia 

Sept. 8-18 .SALOC presents South Pacific 


August Highlights 

Sept. 9 .Storm Reading - Play 

Sept. 10 & 11 .Kino Cat Club 

Sept. 10 .Siesta Ball - Xochimilco 

Sept. 17 .Junior League Rummage Sale 

Sept. 18 .Juan Gabriel Concert 


Sept. 20 .George Benson Concert 

Sept. 22 & 23.Business Tech Expo 

Sept. 23 4 24.Mr. & Mrs. Body 

Building Contest 

Sept. 24. 0 q|| Show and 

Magic Show 
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LETTERS 



“A Weird Impression” 


Thanks for the Memories 


As politely as possible. I'd like to 
correct a weird impression created by 
Molly McKasson in your July issue. 
While interviewing Gary Gisselman, 
Molly (who should know better) 
blandly suggests that I, when I was a 
drama critic at the Star, was "called on 
the carpet" following a negative re¬ 
view of Gisselman's ATC. 

Come again? 

Do Molly and City Magazine in¬ 
habit a world where critics and report¬ 
ers are called to account by the sub¬ 
jects of their stories? I don't, nor did 
anyone else at the Arizona Daily Star. 
Complaints, like compliments, were 
duly registered. After a point, persis¬ 
tent complainers were sincerely urged 
to examine their own spiritual short¬ 
comings. 

In the case of "A Circular Func¬ 
tion" I voluntarily showed up at a 
post-opening seminar and explained 
to Gary, his director, and the talented 
young playwright why I thought this 
production was a disaster and a dis¬ 
service for all concerned. Later I re¬ 
turned to the theme in print. 

As for pinning the show's un¬ 
popularity on me, fair enough. Gary 
can blame anything he wants for his 
failures, including media conspira¬ 
cies. But I'd like to record that, during 
my stint at the Star, Gary never once 
complained about a review to my face. 

Nor, in honesty, could he. And 
Gary is a man who strives to be hon¬ 
est, whenever possible. 

Finally, if my estimable successor 
M. Scot Skinner got more entangled in 
ATC's confusions than I did, it's only 
because Scot is such an honorable and 
trusting fellow. He truly believed 
Gary Gisselman to be a serious artist 
and a force for good. Which, in the 
fullness of time, he may prove to be. 

Bob Campbell 

New York City 

Right On, Gary 

Gary Gisselman's points on pro¬ 
fessional theater in Arizona [July] 
could not have been sharper. As a life¬ 
long theater addict and longtime Ari¬ 
zona Theatre Company patron, I can 
tell you that Arizona is blessed with 
some of the best theater in America. 
There is no greater entertainment or 
experience than live theater. It can tax 
your brain or reach right into your 
chest and grab ahold of your heart. We 
must expose more Tucsonans to ATC. 

As some theater fanatic (not I) 
once said, "A theater critic is a legless 
man who teaches running." Keep up 
the courage, Gary. We love your work. 

Kevin J. Kelly 


1 thoroughly enjoyed the article 
"Binghampton" in the June issue. I 
particularly enjoyed the photo of Jan 
E. Pearson taken in the upper apart¬ 
ment of the Mormon silo. That silo, as 
well as the one about a quarter of a 
mile south, was built in 1917-18 by my 
father, Louis P. Cardon. The head¬ 
quarters of the family ranch and dairy, 
as well as the cattle corrals, were lo¬ 
cated along the east side of Country 
Club between these two silos. 


C3 


I was born in Tucson in 1913 and 
was just old enough to be involved in 
the construction of these silos. My job 
was to help compact the cement used 
in the silo construction by "tamping" 
out the bubbles in the cement after it 
was poured into the forms. 

Some years ago, during the period 
when the apartments in this silo were 
built, I was invited to visit them. 
Standing on the ground floor of the 
upstairs apartment, I took a deep 
breath and imagined that I could still 
smell the silage that had been stored in 
this silo over the years of its use! 


My family operated the ranch and 
dairy operation at that location from 
1912 until about 1925. In the early 
1920s there was a severe drought in 
Tucson and almost all the wells along 
the Rillito River dried up. This also 
dried up the permanent spring that 
flowed continually throughout the 
year, originating at a point about a 
half-mile east of Dodge Road just 
north of Rillito River. This spring was 
used to irrigate crops on the land run¬ 
ning west from Dodge road along the 
north side of the river. This drought 
reduced the possibility of irrigating 
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Unfortunately, 
Your Money Can Go 
JustAsFast. 

You ve worked hard. And it's paid off. 

Big time. 

When you’re so busy you can’t pay atten¬ 
tion to all the details, disruptive things can 
happen. Fast. Everything you’ve accumulated 
can disappear, because staying in the fast 
lane doesn’t allow you time to manage what 
you’ve made. 

In any successful business, knowledge 
is power. The same is true in the management 
of stocks, bonds, and real estate. Our team of 
specialists can help protect and nurture your 
fortune while you are out earning more. 

Let us create a long-term investment plan, 
so you can stay behind the wheel where you 
belong. 

Call our Trust Representatives; Roger 
Landis 792-7506, Maria Elba Leon (fluent in 
Spanish) 792-7166. You’ll be pleased with 
the relationship. 

Trust Division 

HALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
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Is it true? 


We guarantee it! 


Full Cycle backs up those words with a staff that 
has broad experience in bicycling...Schwinn factory 
trained mechanics... a licensed professional BMX 
racer...participation in the Olympic Training Center And 
we re for everyone, from the youngest family member to 
the serious racer, with... a full selection 
of bikes, accessories, clothes, 
exereisers...ami full service at... 



^ 3232 £• Speedway 

Financing Available 327 - 3232 j 
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letters 


crops in thalanrn. The family, in 19^ moved ,o fhe Mesa^h.,, :., 
my fether said, "there was plenty of water. 

B.P. Garden, Dean Emeritus 
UA CoUege of Agriculture 

The Desert Inside Us 

"Badlands" hit home hard. In my opinion, it is one of Mr^ Bowden.. 

meditations on the New West. Oh, ^ave created."^' 

the dryness of the desert inside us without the dream. 

Tin.raVc fnr a devastating and memorable essay. 


B. Ryan 

Soul Mag or Schiz Mag? 

I sat down to "glance" through the June issue, and two hours later I wasstijj 
there—reading every word of your fascinating Badlands article, savoring 
the writing style and grateful for the trip to a place I would not have the courage 
to get to. From there I went on to "Binghampton" and soon was unable t stop 
reading.... You have tapped the soul of the real Tucsonans. 

Jan Watson 
Oro Valley 

Tm finding your magazine increasingly schizophrenic. Much of youi ad¬ 
vertising represents many of the things that your content and editorial outLok 
supposedly disapprove of. As a result, I will not be renewing my subscription. 

Bill Finkelstein 


We love to hear from you, whether to compliment or complain. We reserve the ri0 
to edit letters for length and clarity. Sign your letters and include a return addr< -^ 
and phone number (which we won't publish). Send your letters to City Magazine, 
1050 E. River Rd., Suite 200, Tucson, Arizona 85718. 


Make 

Your 

Home 

Long 

Gone 


Find that special 
buyer who can't live 
without your home. 
List with one of 
Tucson's top produc- 
ers — more than 
$13,000,000 in soles 
over the lost eight 
years. Action per¬ 
sonal attention and 
experience provide 
rapid soles and high 
returns. 



MADELINE 


6424 E. TANQUE VERDE 

( 602 ) 886-7500 



TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 







3055 N Campbell, suite 133 • 327-4991 
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The National Touring Company of Second City, which produced such greats as Dan Aykroyd, Jim Belushi, Valerie Harper, Bill Murray and Gilda Radner, will be at Centennial Hall Sept. 30th. 



New Age in Your Old Age 

Sept. 1,8,15,22 . ^ c co 

Forget the Age of Aquarius. Continuing their Open Forum se¬ 
ries, The Desert Institute of the Healing Arts presents new ways 
to tame old, bad habits. Sept. 1, Pat Christopherson, author of 
Feeling Good About Feeling Bad lectures on “Pain: The Body s 
Metaphor”; Sept. 8. Lyn Patrick. N.D, helps with “A Smoking Al¬ 
ternative: A Comprehensive Treatment for Nicotine Addiction , 
Sept.15. Diane Winslow, writer & lecturer, takes on Dream 
Interpretation: A Way To Make Friends with Your Subcon¬ 
scious”: and Sept. 22. chiropractor Barry J. Kalinsky, D.C., dis¬ 
cusses “Communication In The Body.” Question-and-answer 
session (debate, if you will) follows. Free at 639 N. 6th ave. at 7 
p.m. Info, 882-0899. 

Baby Grand 

Sept. 3,4, 9,10 and 16,17 

Beautiful backdrop for the fifth annual Grand Canyon Chamber 
Music Festival—the Shrine of the Ages National Park. Featured 
performers include violinist Ida Kavafian, cellist Nathaniel 
Rosen, oboist Ronald Roseman, harpsichordist Kenneth Cooper 
and others. Experience music in an acoustically natural environ¬ 
ment. Beats any man-made arena. $8 a person. Fri. & Sat. per¬ 
formances begin at 7:30 p.m. (go early, in '87 it was standing 
room only). Finally, you can wear sweaters again. 

Info, 638-9215. 


Magritte Sessions 
Sept. 6 

“Reading and Talking” is a series of readings by contemporary 
writers on cultural topics. Leslie Silko, Tucson author, poet, 
filmmaker and moralist, originally from Laguna. New Mexico, 
has her turn on the soapbox. Her new novel is forthcoming from 
big-time publishing house Simon & Schuster. A charismatic 
woman, so listen hard. Tucson Museum of Art at 7 p.m. $2 re¬ 
quested. Reading & Talking is sponsored by Chax Press, a non¬ 
profit organization, and is also supported in part by TMA, Cafe 
Magritte, TPAC and the Arizona Commission on the Arts. Fur¬ 
ther info. 622-7109. 


Pro-formance 
Sept. 12-18 

We usually avoid all things in Phoenix, but for those who love 
tennis, no matter where it’s played, the annual Virginia Slims 
tournament will feature thirty-two top players on the women’s 
circuit at the Registry Resort in Scottsdale. More than $100,000 
in prize money at stake. Ticket info, Dillard’s Select-A-Seat, 829- 
5555. General inquiries, 443-1210. 


Looking Back 
Sept. 13 

Still a tentative engagement—that ultimate speed-rock group. 
Deep Purple, played quick licks back when the ’60s were lived 
and not philosophized about by bored journalists. Call first and 
don’t blame us If they cancel. TCC Arena at 8 p.m. Ticket Info, 
791-4101. 


Major Rummage Sale 
Sept. 17 

The Junior League’s annual rummage sale. If you’re a bargain 
hunter, a swap-meet regular, a garage-sale fanatic, this place- 
wall to wall with things—is a real daydream. They’ve got every¬ 
thing from kitchen appliances to baby clothes to hardware to 
cameras to furniture. Includes a special section filled with fancy 
and nearly unused (sometimes brand new) treasures. From 6 
a.m.-3 p.m at TCC arena. The good stuff goes quick. 

Free. Info, 299-5753. 


ORTS 
Sept. 17 

Dancers’ muscles atrophy unless there’s money to keep them 
moving. Help keep them in motion as ORTS Theatre of Dance 
celebrates their 4th season with an art auction and dance per¬ 
formance at 5:30 p.m. in TMA’s Plaza of the Pioneers. Empty 
walls? Decorate your home with some of Tucson’s finest paint¬ 
ings, donated by local artists Sharon Forsmo, David Klander- 
man, Allen Maertz, Bobby Medford, Tom Philabaum, Curt Brill 
and others. Hors d’oeuvres, wine, live music and a BIG birthday 
cake. Ticket reservations and info, 744-2375. 

Botany’s Best Buy 
Sept. 19-Oct. 17 

Ellen McMahon, graphic designer, conducts this weekly class 
from 6:30-8:30 p.m. in beginning botany illustration. Teaching 
basic drawing skills, the class will use pen & ink, prismacolor, 
ink wash, carbon dust, pencil and watercolor pencils. Her 
classes fill quickly, so register early. General $45; members 
$40. Tucson Botanical Gardens, 2150 N. Alvernon. Info, 326- 
9255. 

Body Built by Machine 
Sept. 24, 25 

And you thought you fine-tuned your body with all that jogging 
and aerobics. Forget it. On Sept. 24, over 200 applicants will pa¬ 
rade nearly naked, slick with oil. to flex and flash for the top-of- 
the-line bodybuilding titles of Mr. & Ms. America. On the 25th, 
they’re going international with the Mr. & Ms. Universe compe¬ 
tition, with applicants from sixteen countries. Watch people who 
slave to triple their muscle mass while paring down body fat to 
the minimum. Bring pad and paper—you can’t find models bet¬ 
ter than these. We’re talking prime beef- and cheesecake. At 
TCC Music Hall at 8 p.m. Sponsored by Sportsworld Fitness 
Center. Info, 791 -0499. Ticket info, 791 -4101. 

The Second City 
Sept. 30 

Continuing the UA Artists Series, The Second City comedy 
troupe will liven the stage with actors who have trekked halfway 
across the country just to make you laugh. Don’t miss. UA Cen¬ 
tennial Hall at 8 p.m. Ticket range. $8-$10. Info. 621-3341. 
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2452 North Campbell Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 326-0833 


IT’S A DATE! 

(But you gotta be on time!) 

If you want an event, pro¬ 
gram etc. listed in Where to 
Howl, information must be 
submitted in writing six 
weeks before the first day 
of the month of publication 
(for instance, by May 18 for 

a July listing). Choice and 

Where to Howl are a selec¬ 
tive guide by City Msgszine. 
Mail to Laura Greenberg. 
Calendar Editor, 1050 E. 
River Rd., Suite 200, 

Tucson, Arizona 85718. 
293-1801. 


Colonial Photography 
Sept. 6 

Continuing the UA Faculty 
Lecture Series, D. Keith 
McElroy, Associate Prof, of 
Art, discusses “Photography 
in the Colonialist Era”—how 
photos have been used from 
the close of the nineteenth 
century to the present to 
manipulate our view of the 
Third World. Arizona Health 
Sciences Center Main Audito¬ 
rium at 7:30 p.m., room 2600. 
Free. Info, 621-1877. 

Are You Trainable? 

Sept. 13 

If the past seems more pleas¬ 
ant than the future, join the 
Arizona Historical Society’s 
docent program. Refresh your 
knowledge of Arizona history; 
learn touring techniques; get' 
an insider’s view into their 
permanent collection of his¬ 
torical artifacts, then share 
your newfound knowledge as 
a docent. Begins at 10 a.m. 
Contact Gwen Russell Harvey, 
Director of Education, at 
628-5774. 


Chilled Veggies 
Sept. 15 

Now’s the time to begin cold- 
weather vegetable planting. 
This seminar focuses on 
optimal planting times, best 
varieties, correct fertilization 
and maintenance. Shame on 
you, if you thought our cli¬ 
mate could only sustain 
cactus and weeds. Tucson 
Botanical Gardens, 2150 N. 
Alvernon from 7-8:30 p.m. 
General $5.00; members 
$4.00. Info, 326-9255. 

Reach Out—Touch Someone 
Sept. 19, 20 

Massage for couples—this 
two-session class is full of 
hands-on techniques, taught 
by Marcia Ellis, registered 
physical therapist. If you’re 
always the one doing the 
rubbing, drag your significant 
other along so he/she can 
reciprocate. Sponsored by 
Maxicare, 6565 E. Carondolet 
Dr. Members $20; public $30. 
Advance registration required. 
721-5531. 

Towards Better Health 
Sept. 19, 26 

This two-session class is for 
all persons with chronic 
disease and is designed to aid 
families (and anyone inter¬ 
ested) in making life-style 
changes. Sponsored by Maxi- 
care. From 7-8 p.m. in the 
Rincon Room at 6565 E. Car¬ 
ondolet Dr. Members $ 5 ; 
public $7. Advance registra¬ 
tion required. 721-5531. 


Designing Women 
Sept. 13 

Learn how to perfect your 
corporate/professional image 
through speech, appearance 
and presence. Nancy Metzger, 
RN, MS, gives tips on getting 
ahead in the places where 
money is made. Part of the 
Women’s Roundtable, spon¬ 
sored by TMC. Radisson Suite 
Hotel, Speedway and Wilmot, 
from 7-9 p.m. Members $ 5 ; 
general $ 10 . Reservations, 
299-6626. 


Neck-Benders 
Sept. 2-30 

Step into 360-degree splendor 
and encounter Mars. This 
multi-media planetarium 


Stardust Memories 
Sept. 4, 18, 25 

As temps dip. the Tucson 
Pops Orchestra will lull 


Horsing Around 
Sept. 1-4 

Find out how the Wild West 
got its name. One of the 
largest southwestern quarter 
horse shows has these beauti¬ 
ful beasts performing in 
displays of grace and raw 
strength, as well as western 
and English pleasure classes 
roping, youth and amateur 
competitions. Pima County 
Fairgrounds from 8 a.m .-6 
p m. Free. Info, 293-4424. 


presentation tracer 

mania over the past Jf- 

Weird, other-v^ordly ml'' 
helps the story. fCJ'' 
Planetarium. Adm $ 37 ,: 
adults; $3.00 seniors, si. 
dents, children. Info on tim., 

621-STAR. '"'s 

Cycle in Circles 
Sept. 3 

Test your endurance and 
mental stability in the Magic 
Circle Bike Challenge in 
Willcox. Tired of the same 
trails? Opt for one of three 
races: the 109-mile challenge 

a 66 -mlle loop, anda33-mile 

out-and-back race. Six age 
categories. First 500 riders 
registered receive the custom¬ 
ary T-shirt. All proceeds are 
donated to charity. Entry fee 
range: $15.50-$22.50. Regis¬ 
tration and further vitals, call 
1-384-2856. 

Bisbee Bash 
Sept. 3, 4, 5 

Load up the car and head 
toward’s Bisbee’s Brewery 
Gulch Days. Events include a 
waterball contest (a sport of 
their own invention), and the 
Old Ms. Biz contest, a tongue- 
in-cheek beauty competition. 

A chili cookoff will stave off 
the hungries from watching, 
or participating in, these 
antics. Info, 1-432-5578. 

Wild West Days 
Sept. 3-5 

Mild urbanites can meet up 
with the Wild West In Tomb¬ 
stone at the Rendezvous of 
Gunfighters. Gunfight re¬ 
enactments (real weapons, 
fake ammo), western costume 
street parade and skits. 
Downtown Tombstone. Info. 
1-457-3929. 

Royal Flesh 
Sept. 3, 5 

Twenty white stallions, nick-^^ 
named “The Royal Lipizzans. 
will grace Old Tucson’s Rodeo 
Arena. Talented riders, color¬ 
ful costumes and classical 
dressage. Adm. charge. Info. 
883-0100. 


Sonoita Rodeo 
Sept 3^ 

Covered grandstands, home- 
cooked food, exciting rodeo 
action. 1:30 p.m. Rodeo 
dance Sept. 3rd with Wayne 
Darnell and the Slicks. Admis 
Sion; $6.00 adults, 16 and 
under are free. 1-10 east to 
exit 281. Twenty-four miles 

form turnoff. Call for direc¬ 
tions and info, 1-455-555o 
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2512 NORTH CAMPBELL AVE. 
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into bliss at Reid Park with 
their last lullabies of the 
season. Bring spreadables, 
edibles and friends. Free at 
7:30 p.m. Info, 791-4873. 

Last Call 
Sept. 5 

Labor Day weekend is your 
last chance to swim in the 
city’s chlorinated pools and 
kiss the official summer 
season goodbye. Info, 

791-4873. 

Preserving Kiddies 
Sept. 10 

A block party and the Doo- 
Dah Parade, sponsored by the 
Children’s Museum. All-day 
activities, including booths 
and entertainment for every¬ 
one, celebrating the birth of 
the museum, scheduled to 
open Oct. 1. All day. Free at 
300 E. University. Info, 
721-8749. 

Up, Up and Away 
Sept. 10 

It’s that time of year again. 
Over 30,000 balloons fill the 
sky in the opening ceremonies 
for 30,000 Tucsonans with 
arthritis. Everyone welcome. 
Prelude to the football game 
between UA and old-time rival 
Texas Tech. Info, 326-2811. 


Bisbee Arts 
Sept. 10,11 

Southern Arizona’s hilliest 
artists’ colony once again puts 
its most popular product- 
arts and crafts—on sale. For 
vitals, call 1-432-5425. 

Saks Fifth Ave. in Tucson 
Sept. 14 

Sumptuous luncheon, enter¬ 
tainment and, the kicker, 
gorgeous clothes from Saks 
Fifth Ave. paraded-in by beau¬ 
tiful people. It’s for a good 
cause—sponsored by Friends 
of the Arizona Cancer Center 
to benefit a multi-disciplinary 
breast cancer research pro¬ 
gram. At 11 a.m. Sheraton El 
Conquistador. Cost: $50. Info, 
885-5159. 

Freedom Celebration 
Sept. 15-18 

Kennedy Park is going all-out 
for Mexican Independence 
Day with arts, crafts, dancing, 
food and surprises. Celebrate 
with our neighbor to the 
south. Info, 620-1077. 

Black Tie 
Sept. 18 

ATC’s annual fund-raiser at 
the Westin La Paloma prom¬ 
ises to be a haute couture 
cocktail party. If you want 
theater in this town, you’ve 
gotta believe and open your 
wallet, too. Dress to the tens 


for this evening of dinner, 
drink, dancing and a show 
based on Noel Coward’s 
music. Adm. is usually hefty, 
but worth it. Black-tie (pre¬ 
ferred). Reservation info. 
884-8210. 

Cyclical Fashion Show 
Sept. 18 

El Mercado (Wilmot & Broad¬ 
way) is host to the Perimeter 
Bicycling Association’s salute 
to new bicycle fashions— 
bodies stuffed like sausages 
into lots of Lycra, along with 
the usual assortment of wild 
shoes, socks, bicycles and 
whatever other gear bicycle 
fanatics are partial too. Ah, 
yes, some “after-the-ride" 
clothes will also be on view. 
Begins at 3 p.m. Further info, 
745-2033. 

Fair For All 
Sept 16—18 

The 73rd Annual Santa Cruz 
County Fair will be an old 
fashioned county fair in beau¬ 
tiful, cool Sonoita. Muledaz 
parade, competition dog 
showing, horse showing 
contest, arts and crafts, 
homecooked food. Refresh¬ 
ing beverages. 1-10 east to 
exit 281. Twenty-four miles 
form turnoff, so call for direc- 
tons. Admission $2. 8 a.m.-7 
p.m. except Sunday, when 
they close at 6 p.m. Info, 
1-455-5553. 


Divorce Recovery 
Through Sept. 22 

Divorce Recovery sponsors 
weekly support groups for 
divorced and separated per¬ 
sons who are adjusting to the 
chaos of suddenly being 
single. Share the pain. Thurs¬ 
days, 7:30-9:30 p.m. at the 
Family Counseling Agency, 
Conference Room. Suite F., 
209 S. Tucson Blvd. Free, but 
donations gladly accepted. 
Info. 327-4583. 


Membership Drive 
Sept. 23 

The Tucson Festival Society 
Guild membership drive 
luncheon will be held at the 
Westin La Paloma from 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. Your $17.50 buys 
lunch and a fashion show 
(courtesy of Julia Russell, 
Foothills Center). Info. 
297-5540 or 292-0439. 

Celebrity Walter-thon 
Sept. 23 

Fourth annual celebrity wait¬ 
ers luncheon to benefit the 
Leukemia Society. Honorary 
maltre d’ is Councilman Roy 
Laos and master of ceremo¬ 
nies is former mayor Lew 
Murphy. Your chance to have 


your way with local pols. 
Doubletree Inn from 11:30 
a.m.-1:30 p.m. $25. Info, 
623-7752. 

Practiced and Perfect 
Sept. 23, 24 

The Shanghai Acrobats and 
Magicians have spent years 
teetering on string to get this 
stuff right, so they’ll expect 
plenty of oohs and aahs. A 
first for Tucson. UA Centen¬ 
nial Hall. Fri. at 8 p.m.. Sat. at 
2 p.m. Ticket range. $8-$12. 
Info, 621-3341. 

Illusive Reality 
Sept. 24 

Get twisted'.The Society of 
American Magicians is spon¬ 
soring this show with eight 
magically endowed perform¬ 
ers on hand to test your 
perception of reality. Furry 
rabbits from nowhere, hands 
that move quicker than eyes. 
Tricks to test your sanity. Can 
you take the risk? TCC’s Leo 
Rich Theatre at 8 p.m. Ticket 
info. 791-4101. 

Angels of Mercy 
Sept. 24 

Flamboyant fashions and 
fabulous food should draw 
you to the Angel Charity 
fashion show at noon at 
Ventana Canyon. Adm. $60, 
raises money for children’s 
charities in Pima County. Info, 
298-9238. 

Cycling Classic 
Sept. 24 

The Perimeter Bicycling Asso¬ 
ciation is sponsoring the first 
annual Cochise County Cy¬ 
cling Classic. If your legs turn 
to jelly from a ride around the 
block, forget this one. If 
you’ve been pumping the 
pedals religiously, try your 
luck at completing 250 miles 
in 24 hours. Price: $110 buys 
you aid if you need it, a calli¬ 
graphic map indicating how 
far you got and, of course, a 
T-shirt. Finishers receive a 
medallion. Good luck. Begins 
3 a.m. Call for vitals. Info, 
745-2033. 


Rex Allen Days 
Sept. 29-Oct. 2 

Get down and go western 
during four days of fun and 
frolic, including the P.R.C.A. 
rodeo and parade, a stage 
show with Rex Allen, Jr., and 
others, a carnival, dances and 
enough food to feed the 
cavalry. Don’t miss the Cow¬ 
boy Hall of Fame Dinner on 
Sept. 29. Call for specifics, 
1-384-2272. 

Streetwise 
Through Oct. 

Wind down your workday to 
the tunes of local group 


aging isloutgrow- 
g its old image and 
jining new respect 
;the mostyersatile- 
eans of keeping in 
touch. 


pacQtel 


Paging 
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Employee Assistance Program 

WHAT IS IT? 

Everyone has problems from time to time which can 
adversely affect job performance. Some can be solved 
alone; others require help. That's where the Employee 
Assistance Program comes in. The EAP provides 
businesses with cost effective programs to solve 
employee problems such as: 

• alcohol • depression 

• drugs • interpersonal relations 

• marriage • gambling 

• family • stress 

• weight control • finances 


Every business is composed of the people who oper¬ 
ate it. It's simply good business to help employees 
function at the top performance level. 



OK 
Ti e SON 


EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


1601 West Ina Road 
Tucson, AZ 85704 

( 602 ) 325-7347 


A New Way of Looking at Fall Dressing. 

Christian Dior classical day time and cocktail 
dresses. The Laurel Collection from Germany. 
Arthur Chapnick suits and separates. 


Timeless Elegance Is yours at. 






o 



“Street Pajama” at the West¬ 
ward Look Lookout Lounge. 
One of the few groups whose 
dance-style music is their 

own-theyVe got through the 

murky course of heavy-metal, 
punk, new-wave and, now, 
new-age without missing a 
beat. Tues.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. ‘til 
closing. Info, 297-1151. 


Coupons, Coupons 
Through November 

Til the Christmas season, it’s 
your last chance to support 
the Tucson Boys Chorus. Buy 
a coupon book and save on 
entertainment, goods and 
services from 98 merchants. 
Cost: $5. Savings up to $300. 
Info, 296-6277. 



Invisible Theatre 
Sept. 14-Oct. 2 

The Business of Murder, a 
psychological thriller by 
Richard Harris, starts the 
thrills of I.T.’s ’88-’89 season. 
Similar in spirit to such 
Broadway hits as Sleuth and 
Deathtrap. Curtain, 8 p.m. 
Matinees, Sept. 18, 25, at 2 
p.m. Ticket info, 882-9721. 

a.k.a. theatre co. 

Sept. 15-Oct. 8 

Crack-up by local playwright 
Peter Murrieta will, indeed, 
crack you up. About the life of 
a stand-up comedian, it’s 
directed by Maggie Carrillo. If 
conventional theater makes 
you gag, this place has your 
name on it. Tickets $7,125 E. 
Congress. Curtain, 8 p.m. 

Info, 623-7852. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Sept 1-Nov. 5 

Comedy mishmash with a 
dose of slapstick is the medi¬ 
cine they’ll administer in The 
Phantom of the Opera. Their 
version of horror is more 
palatable than the blood- 
splatter on movie screens 
these days. A family affair. 
7000 E. Tanque Verde Rd. 
Times and ticket info, 
886-9428. 

Salty Singing 
Sept. 8-18 

Mary Martin made this long- 
ago Broadway musical a 
household word. SALOC, 


Tucson’s light opera com- 
pany, presents South Pacific 
in the TCC Music Hall. Sunday 
matinees at 2 p.m. Curtain 
otherwise at 8 p.m. Ticket 
info, 791-4101. 


Easy Listening 
Sept. 14 

Pop music singer Roger 
Whitaker performs at 8 p.m. 
in TCC Music Hall. These light 
sounds are making a come¬ 
back these days. Must be a 
rebellion against bands like 
Whitesnake. Ticket info, 
791-4101. 

UA Jazz/Pop Series 
Sept. 17 

Spend an evening listening to 
the jazz tunes of 1984 
Grammy winner Wynton 
Marsalis at 8 p.m. in UA 
Centennial Hall. Bill Cosby, 
everybody’s favorite father, 
gave his highest endorsement 
to this man when he said he’d 
like Wynton to marry his 
daughter. Ticket range $12- 
17. If you can afford it, don’t 
miss it. Info, 621-3341. 

Folk Songs 
Sept. 18 

Singer Juan Gabriel entertains 
with Mexican folk songs in the 
TCC arena at 8 p.m. Ticket 
info, 791-4101. 



ART 


Amerind Foundetion 
Through Sept. 

An exhibit of Hopi works on 
paper, emphasizing watercol- 
ors, includes Otis Pole- 
lonema, who began the Hopi 
watercolor tradition in the 
’20s. 

Through Sept. 

■‘Navajo Ways" displays the 
arts and crafts of the Navajos, 
featuring objects from the 
Amerind permanent collec¬ 
tion, Included are textiles, 
silverwork, ceramics and 
watercolors. Most of the work 
dates back decades. Adm. 
charge. Open daily 10a.m.-4 
p.m. Located 65 miles east of 
Tucson in Dragoon. Info on 
directions, 1-586-3666. 

Ann Original Gallery 
Through Sept. 17 

Sara Spanjers’ representa¬ 
tional paintings of children, as 


“Impressions European’a 

Show spotlighting European 
themes and the impression 
istic styles of artists Mary 
Schaefer, Connie Heng, Diana 
Davis and Ann Rodgers. 
Reception, Sept. 22,5-8 p.m 
European wine offered— 
munchies too. Gallery hours 
Mon.-Fri., 10a.m.-6 p.m. Sat 
‘til 5 p.m. 4811 E. Grant Rd. 
Suite 153, Crossroads Festi¬ 
val. 323-0266. 


Art Network 

Representing Luis Jimenez 
Louis Carlos Bernal, Santiago 
Vaca, Fernando Joffory, Alfred 
Quiroz, Cristina Cardenas. 
Plus “wearable art’’—avant- 
garde bola ties, jewelry and 
gonzo T-shirts with social 
comments and more. Mon.- 
Fri., 10a.m.-6p.m.:Sat..8-10 
p.m. 624-7005. 

Davis Gallery 
Through Oct. 10 

Featuring contemporary 
painting and works on paper 
by regional artists. Large and 
boldly colored works. Tues.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 6812 N. Oracle 
297-1427. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Closing Sept. 4 

“Mexico, Hoy: Una Vista 
Neuva’’ means “a new view,” 
and what you’ll see is over 
forty-five pieces of work from 
sixteen emerging artists from 
Mexico City and surrounding 
areas. Acrylics, oil on paper, 
mixed-media. A grab bag of 
art with something for every¬ 
one. 

Sept. 6-Oct. 2 

This member show exhibits 
the works of Judith 
D’Agostino, Curt Brill and 
Eleanor Kohloss. Reception, 
Sept. 10 from 7-9 p.m. 135 E. 
Congress St. Info, 792-4503. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Sept. 6-Oct. 4 

The works of Beth Ames 
Swartz are on exhibit in the 
Spotlight Gallery in conjunc¬ 
tion with the showing of her 
“Moving Point of Balance 
show at the UA Museum of 
Art. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6p m 
St. Philip’s Plaza, River and 
Campbell. Info, 299-6998. 


Obsidian Gallery 
Sept. 1-30 

Works on paper by Pete 
Spino—brightly colored 
gouache in a whimsical and 
satirical style; you’ve likely 
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LOS LASERS 

After four years they’re back together for a night, 
and you don’t have to drive halfway 
to Benson to hear ’em 


BY LAURA GREENBERG 


O kay folks, this is nostalgia time. 
After setting up the recent suc¬ 
cessful twentieth reunion of the 
country band Dusty Chaps, George 
Hawke's bringing back another sound 
from the past—Los Lasers—for one 
evening at the Tucson Garden Nite 
Club. Perhaps the years have softened 
George into a hankering for the good 
oL days with this re-gathering of the 
Lasers, who disbanded some four 
years ago. 

Those who used to make the long 
drive into the South Side, back when 
the Lasers were the only thing hap¬ 
pening in the now-demolished Coun¬ 
try Club Lounge, won't be disap¬ 
pointed. The guys may have added 
some excess flab and character 
wrinkles, their voices may be a touch 
more strained, but in their prime the 
Lasers rivaled the best local bands for 
the town's musical affections. 

In 1978, Hawke and horn-player 
John Strasser rehearsed some of 
Hawke's original songs and soon were 
joined by drummer Marx Loeb (who's 
been in town since the earth cooled); 
guitarist Danny Cox, known for his 
predilection for hot riffs and Jack 
Daniels; Don Lupo on bass; and the 
last arrival, saxophonist Randy Lopez, 
a guy who could sing fake bass parts 
that chilled your spine. After a false 
start and three more months of re¬ 
hearsal, the band developed a follow¬ 
ing at the Country Club Lounge on 
Benson Highway. 

And a devoted following it was— 
an oddball mix of students, medical 
people, engineers, proto-yuppies, 
sprout-eaters, dealers, users and other 
party stringers. Add a handful of 
people who just came to drink and 
appear puzzled, and you've got a 
good picture. People who had never 
even heard of the Benson Highway 
were soon driving the unfamiliar 
streets on weekends to hear these guys 
wail. According to Loeb, "What origi¬ 
nally started as an r & b horn band, 
became a pop band." He's not being 
kind enough. George (not exactly 
Pavarotti) Hawke is known for wry- 
wit lyrics reflecting his and the band's 
zany and often ironic sense of humor. 


The songs were propelled by strong 
instrumentals and equal amounts of 
audience participation and onstage 
goofing. It wasn't unusual for the 
crowd and band to continue the antics 
into the next morning, long after the 
music stopped. 

This was the era when people 
spent a lot of time in bathrooms and 
parking lots. 

After about a eighteen months, 
bassist Lupo left and Steve Grams 
joined the Lasers. When they weren't 
playing their original brand of music 
at the Lounge, they were booked at 
clubs that are now just memories: The 
Night Train, Yanks, Characters, 
Nino's. And at some private parties as 
well. 

Out of Los Lasers came a spin-off 
called L Mondo Combo—the band 
without Hawke—that played classic 
r&b. They, too, developed a hard-core 
following. 

But, as is the way in the world of 
rock 'n' roll, both bands ended up 
splintering. George Hawke now fronts 
George Hawke and the Cary Grants 
and is a member of Big Truck, a coun¬ 
try band. Lopez also plays in both 
bands. Loeb plays drums in Big Truck. 
Cox got sick of the desert and headed 
back to a real city—Cleveland. 
Strasser's working with a production 
and sound company and Grams is 
playing with the Boogieman Blues 
Band. What's amazing is that these 
guys are still alive and coherent. 

So whether you're an old Laser- 
pro or not, try them out on September 
24, at the Tucson Garden Nite Club. It 
will bring you back to a time when this 
community and its hot bands had a 
meaningful relationship. Don't worry 
about how much money you're rack¬ 
ing up with the babysitter. 

And if you're strictly an L Mondo 
Combo fan, just like in the old days, 
they'll be opening for the Lasers. Play¬ 
ing this night will be Hawke, Lopez, 
Strasser, Grams, Cox and Loeb. And 
for you people who are worried about 
your bedtimes, as the Laser song says, 
"No Guts, No Glory." See you there. 

For info on tickets and time, call 
Tucson Garden Nite Club, 624-3456.G 


DRUGS QNo 
Temporary Help HYes 

748-2222 

K’Temp is pleased to announce another first 
for our community. K*TEMP has implemented 
an Employee Assistance Program to better 
serve our employees and customers. 

K-Temp continues to provide the best 
temporary help in Tucson. 



HOUR Power For You 


At the 

Williams Centre 

310 Williams Blvd. Suite 335 
748-2222 



Capture The Pinnacle Of Locations! 


$895,000 

You deserve this truly dramatic home majestically perched at the very top 
of the mountains overlooking Tucson with 360° viezvs. 3876' elevation on 4 
secluded acres, makes this one of the highest residences in the area. Split-faced 
stone construction (like Ventana Canyon Resort), zero clearance black pool, 
spa, 5 bedrooms, 3 fireplaces, spacious great room & unbelievable vistas from 
every window in the house. 
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♦ Etherton/Stern Gallery 
(formerly Etherton Gallery) 
has mo\’ed to our new, 
expanded downtowai 
location. Opening in 
early October. 



Specializing in vintage and contemporary 
photography, painting, prints and sculpture. 



innovative gifts 
and gadgets 

Specializing in unique items for today s 
lifestyle for home, office and recreation! 

TUCSON MALL 
UPPER LEVEL, OUTSIDE SEARS 

888-9787 


where to how l 


seen his illustrations in the 

Arizona Daily Star. P<Q^\\ery 

where art isn’t hoity-toity 
pretentious. 4340 N. 
Campbell, Suite 90. Mon.- 
Sat., 10a.m.-5:30p.m. 
577-3598. 

Mary Peachin’s Art Company 
Sept. 1-30 

Featuring the pastels and 
monoprints of David Manje 
and the handpainted critters 
of Faustino—it’s rumored that 
Williams Centre is becoming 
the new downtown. You tell 
us. Mon.-Sat.,10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. 5350 E. Broadway. 
747-1345 or 881-1311. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Through Sept. 19 

Sixteen artists display twenty- 
five quilts that are made 
strictly as works of art. This is 
not the thing you curl up with 
in front of the TV, but non¬ 
functional, hand-stitched, 
colorful quilts that show the 
link between quilt-making and 
fine art. All quilts made espe¬ 
cially for this exhibition, which 
will tour the country. Several 
freestanding pieces with 
quilted panel sections, an 11- 
foot-high quilted kimono and 
other pieces with visual ef¬ 
fects. The items are for sale at 
a king’s ransom. At Foothills 
Center. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 

Public Art Space 
Through Sept. 9 

Continuing the tradition of 
IBM the entire east side of the 
10 th floor—Mayor Volgy’s 
and council member Sharon 
Fleckman’s offices, have gone 
artsy. Diane Meyer Melton’s 
still-life watercolors, Rebecca 
Paradies’ amusing woven 
pieces mounted on plexiglas, 
and Anke Van Dun’s south¬ 
western paintings in desert 
hues, including some with an 
airbrush technique, deck their 
walls. They switch art every 
four months. See what 
Hizzoner likes. Coordinated 
with the assistance of Tucson 
Pima Arts Council. Mon.-Fri., 

8 a.m.-5 p.m. Selected works 
available for purchase. Info 
791-4201. 

Tohono Chul Park 
Sept. 1-Oct. 9 

Fourteen local designer/ 
craftspeople exhibit furniture 
pieces ranging in style from 
traditional southwestern to 
contemporary, from the 
graceful curves of Queen 
Anne to the rectilinear forms 
of Mackintosh—the only 
common denominator for 


these folks is wood. By stain¬ 
ing, gilding, inlaying and 
carving they’ve created one- 
of-a-kind pieces. Even if your 
bookcases are still wooden 
crates, don’t miss. In conjunc¬ 
tion, Cynthia Miller’s mixed- 
media drawings depicting 
household objects are on 
display. 

Through Sept. 19 

Arizona artist George Elbert 
Burr’s (1858-1939) prints of 
the American West are on 
view—mostly landscapes. 

Sept. 21-Oct. 21 
Sick of traditional books? 

Don’t miss “Susan Gray: 

Arizona Sojourn” featuring 
painted, handmade papers 
that are pseudo-books. Rag¬ 
ged pages are layered and 
collaged, sewn or stapled flat 
like an open book in abstract. 
Mon.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Dona¬ 
tions suggested. 7366 N. 

Paseo del Norte. 742-6455. 


featuring oils on tin rebh, 

depicting religious 
These miniature maste. 

pieces from the lOth anw 

five of the deep faith Of (?• 

Mexican people. 

UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Through Sept. 13 

WolfGowin, Phoenix radioio 
gist-cum-artist, exhibits gum 
bichromate photos (along 
drawn out process that defies 
clear explanation) in a show 
called “Approaching the 
Human Interior.” What you'll 
see are X-ray images. 

Sept. 16-Oct. 11 
Well, they’re calling this “Of 
Prickly Pears and Portraits 
Cheryl McLeod’s regional 
landscapes in pastels will 
define it better. Regular Stu¬ 
dent Union Bldg, hours. Info 
621-3546. 


UA Museum of Art 
Through Sept. 18 

A walk-in installation by local 
artist Patricia Carr Morgan 
places black plexiglas and 
green-neon houses within a 
full-frame, wooden house. 
Journey through someone’s 
psyche. 

Through Sept. 25 

Installations are de rigueur 
these days. Texas artist Terry 
Allen displays his abstract 
environments dealing with the 
personal legacies of the Viet 
nam War. Organized by the 
Santa Barbara Contemporary 
Arts Forum. 

Sept. 18-Oct. 18 
An environment of seven 
paintings by Beth Ames 
Swartz—a Navajo medicine 
wheel, a “balancing room,” 
colored lights and music, all 
based on the Native American 
and East Indian principles of 
healing . 

Sept. 18-Oct. 18 

David Paladin: “Altered 
States” consists of paintings 
In sand and acrylic from the 
estate of this recently de¬ 
ceased Navajo artist whose 
mythic images were inspired 
by Native American legends. 
Sept. 27-Nov. 2 
Eighty-five drawings by 36 
artists whose narrative and 
symbolic works continue the 
traditional Germanic interest 
Thpw’rn foo* • fantasy, myth and irration- 

orint,. fmm TJr®. al'Ty- Organized and circulate 

by Independent Curators inc. 


Tucson Community 
Cable Corp. 

Oasis Gallery 
Closing Sept. 8 

Last chance to see the work of 
some favored locals. Six 
photographers and two paint¬ 
ers run the gamut from ex¬ 
plicit political statement to the 
more traditional stuff with 
straight, colored views of the 
rural West. Right or left 
wing—you’ll find it here. 124 
E. Broadway. Tues.-Sat., 1-10 
p.m. Sun., noon-8 p.m Info 
624-9833. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Oct. 2 

During a series of extended 
trips to Spain. UA’s Center for 
Creative Photography selected 
works by seven of Spain's 
ablest contemporary young 
photographers in a variety of 
photographic styles. Includes 
b&w and color works captur- 
inp old traditions and the 
festivals of Spain, and whim¬ 
sical, surrealistic gardens. 

Each photographer exhibits 
orty-plus works made during 
the last ten years. Find out 
what s happening across the 
Atlantic. 140 N. Main Ave. 

Tues., 10a.m.-9p.m. Wed.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 1-5 
p.m. Adm. charge. 624-2333 
Through Dec. 4 


prints from TMA’s permanent 
collection by Spanish art 
master Francisco Goya. Exhib 
ited for the first time will be 
examples from his “Capric- 
cios” and the shocking “Dis¬ 
asters of War” series. Sounds 
like we should be there. 
Through Dec. 9 
An exhibition of 27 paintings 


Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 
noon-4 p.m. 621-7567. 


UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through Sept. 15 

In “The Portal Series." Celeste 
Rehm approaches her realistic 
ink. charcoal, and paint draw- 























































ings from a wide-angle per¬ 
spective. The images include 
a human being in a room with 
an alligator and surrealistic 
figures in a room with too 
many windows. 

Sept. 20-0ct. 16 
The Arizona Women’s Caucus 
for Art is going through some 
“Rhythms and Blues.” Based 
in Phoenix, they’re coming 
down to show off 25-30 
works from a closed 
competition. Regular building 
hours. Info, 621-1414. 

UA Arizona State Museum 
Through Feb. 1989 

We’re giving you plenty of 
time to check out this major 
exhibit. Entitled “Among the 
Western Apache; The Guen¬ 
ther and Goodwin Collec¬ 
tions, the display includes a 
painting by acclaimed Apache 
artist Duke Wassaja Sine, an 
extensive array of Apache 
pots, woven baskets, rugs, 
crafts and ordinary utilitarian 
artifacts generally overlooked 
by collectors. With historical 
documentation, 1860 through 
1970. Info, 621-4895. 

UA Union Gallery 
Through Sept. 18 

A paper-and-clay show featur¬ 
ing the works of local and 


California artists, including 
David Aguirre, Joy Holderead, 
Catherine Nash, Cristine 
Pendergrass, Christopher 
Slatoff and Nancy Wilcoff, all 
showin’ off their colorful cast 
paper, handmade paper, and 
clay sculptures. 

Sept. 23- Oct. 18 
Winners from the 1987 
Alumni Art Exhibition—Kim 
Alsbrooks, Gary Benna, Johna 
Cronk, Gail Marcus-Orlen. See 
what it takes to beat the field. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-4 p.m. Sun., 11 
a.m.-3p.m.UA Student Un¬ 
ion, main floor. Info, 
621-3546. 


Yuma Art Center 
Sept. 10-0ct. 31 

In case you’re passing 
through, fifty of Dick Arentz’s 
b&w photos documenting the 
stark landscapes of the Four 
Corners region are on view in 
the north galleries. 

Sept. 10-0ct. 30 
Internationally recognized 
Native American artist, Emmi 
Whitehorse of Santa Fe 
presents recent paintings and 
mixed-media drawings on 
paper which explore an ab¬ 
stracted view of the land¬ 
scape. 281 Gila Street, Yuma. 
Info, 1-783-2314. 




GERI 

MENTON 


PIMA COUNTY SUPERVISOR-DISTRICT 4 



The People’s Choice To Have A Voice 


# Planned Growth: 

Sound Land-use Planning that Preserves the 
Environment and Protects Neighborhoods 

• Conserving and Protecting Water 8. Air Quaiity 

• Restoring Law 8. Order 

• Promoting Business Industrial Development 

# Providing Anti-Drug and AIDS Education 

# Cost-Elfective and Efficient Government 

A VOTE FOR GERI IS A VOTE TO 

‘TAKE BACK PIMA COUNTY” 


NOW RENTING 

Tucson's Premier Highrise 

Enjoy panoramic mountain and city views in a quiet, 
relaxing atmosphere. Within walking 
distance to major downtown businesses 
& entertainment. 

Studios—593 sq. ft. from $275 

1 Bedroom/ 1 Ba—890 sq. ft. from $360 

2 Bedroom/ 2 Ba—1186 sq. ft. from $450 

• Large Private Balconies • Heated Swimming Pool 

• Laundry Facilities on Site • Ample Storage Areas 

• Well Lit Parking with Controlled Access 


1 MONTH FREE WITH 1 YEAR LEASE* 



*NEW RESIDENTS ONLY 

425 W. Fa.seo Redondo 

NEW HOURS: 
Mon-Tues-Tliurs-Eri 10-6 
Sal 9-4, Clo.sed Sun & Wed 




622-7723 


Professionally Managed By Dominion Invesiments, Inc. 







Sponsor a Balloon and Receive: 


• Balloon Rides 

in the spectacular Mass Ascension 

• Company Banners 

on your assigned balloon 

• Advertising 

in award-winning festival magazine 

• Exposure 

on field before 100,000 spectators 

• Employee Participation 

We’ll train your staff to crew 
your balloon 

• Community Recognition 

Be part of Tucson’s most colorful 
charity fundraiser 


884-9952 


Photo by Mike Slitklns 


Deadlines approaching. 
Call now for details. 




1989 Tucson 
Balloon Festival 

February 18 —19 

BE A PART 

OF IT 
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Michael Stern, Geronimo by Andy Warhol, Terry Etherton, 
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ETHERTON MAKES 

HIS BIG MOVE 

Picture your high school gym; now picture 
it filled with art 

BY LAURA GREENBERG 


N ot one to mince words, Terry 
Etherton says BIGGER IS BET¬ 
TER, and he's about to prove it 
by opening the biggest, slickest con¬ 
temporary art gallery in Tucson, out- 
sized only by the city's public muse¬ 
ums. Etherton, whose gallery has been 
located since 1982 on Sixth Street off the 
funky strip of Fourth Avenue shops 
still waist-deep in candlewax, has 
joined Michael Stern in a partnership to 
form Etherton/Stern Gallery. Opening 
this October, their new downtown 
home is the second floor of the Odd 
Fellows Hall at 135 S. Sixth Avenue. 

The building, owned (and worked 
in) by photographer Tim Fuller and 
artist Barbara Grygutis, is three stories 
of faded red bricks. Built in 1914, this 
solid architectural anomaly has 
avoided demolition in an era where 
every eye-blink discovers another new 
fake adobe structure cast in the eerie 
palette of business grays, flamingo 
pinks and ostrich blues. This retro-hip 
building is the real thing, the likes of 
which you see wedged between sky¬ 
scrapers in real downtowns. 

Ripe with an offbeat history, the 
building's former friendly ghosts in¬ 
clude the original Invisible Theatre in 


its scarecrow days, a fencing club, and 
several creative dance groups who 
grooved with the flow. It also was the 
scene of rip-snorting parties before 
^j^]*Q\Ying up and cigarettes became 

passe. 

In a town laden with artists and art- 
vendors, this exercise in upgrading 
gallery stature has Etherton and Stern 
itching with "confident anxiety." And 
their ambition seems to run in the same 
vein of energy that has local pols trying 
to haul the supercollider into the des¬ 
ert. Overestimation? Not in the context 
of "art iWTucson." Last year the Wall 
Street Journal decided that Memphis 
and Tucson are the future art meccas in 


the country, and eyes should stay 
pinned to the burgeoning arts district. 
But, while many are yammering away, 
Etherton and Stern aren't worried 
about any agenda the arts district has 
— if it has one at all. Certainly aware 
of the ballyhoo among privileged insid¬ 
ers, they insist their joint decision to 
relocate into the underbelly of down¬ 
town (while throngs of tenants are leav¬ 
ing for fake adobe) simply had to do 
with finding the right space to show off 
blue-chip art for those with taste to 
match. 

To picture Etherton/Stern, imag¬ 
ine your old high school gym, where 
the hardwood floors had permanent 


grooves from generations of sneakers. 
The E & S gallery has sixteen feet of air 
between ceiling and floor, locked inside 
a tank of history that will contain art in 
3,700 square feet of space. Even if art 
ain't your thing, remember those floors 
from the past. 

Terry Etherton, thirty-seven, and 
Michael Stern, thirty-one, both have 
B.A. degrees in photography. Etherton 
gleaned his gallery know-how from 
living and working in the San Francisco 
Bay area, and by collecting the works 
of nationally acclaimed photographers 
^Judy Dater, Linda Connor, Diane Ar¬ 
bus, Richard Misrach—while prices 
were still within the reach of proles. 
Stern, a Chicago transplant and UA 
graduate, dabbled in real estate and 
scored enough dough to start buymg 
his own art collection. They met when 
Stem bought the first piece of work at 
Etherton's opening show in 1982. Five 
years later, after their friendship 
evolved into a business partnerships 
they're upping the ante, believing that 
while much of Tucson is provincial in 
taste, the public will become addicted 
to the phantasmagoria of wall space 
dedicated to the contemporaiy’ art and 
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photographs you generally associate 
with bigger urban areas, where hu¬ 
mans chew on art the way Fido eats 
leftovers. 

No doubt, the human geese that fly 
here in winter spend thousands on 
western art and hang romanticized 
visions of a mythical West above living- 
room sofas back home. Galleries that 
specialize in paintings and sculptures 
of cowboys and Indians don't have to 
look farther than the resorts to subsi¬ 
dize themselves. All that western stuff 
bores Etherton and Stern. According to 
this duo, it has no content or substance. 

In their hiunble opinion, Etherton 
and Stern feel that, perhaps with the 
exception of Dinnerware, they're the 
only real contemporary art gallery in 
town. The art world, a pretentious 
puzzle to most outsiders, is based on 
unique flair and presentation of style. 
Other contemporary art galleries, pop¬ 
ping up in baby-sized shopping malls, 
fall under their criticism for location. 
E&S just can't cotton to the idea of art 
galleries having furniture stores as 
neighbors. It appeals to their genteel 
nature that people who pass through 
their entrance will have put out a little 
extra effort to get there. They won't 
attract the wanderers or poseurs, but 
buyers who are seeking to be chal¬ 
lenged by paintings and prints and 
photographs that are issue-oriented 
and demand response. 

But with everyone screaming that 
this town has a terminal econonrdc atti¬ 
tude that seems to encourage job loss, 
why would anyone put out their 
money for a painting unless it had Van 
Gogh's signature on it — much less for 
contemporary art? Etherton recalls the 
day after the stock market crashed. "I 
talked to some people in New York, 
photography dealers, and they had 
some of the biggest days they ever had 
since they've been in business. People 
came in and said, 'I'm going to buy 
some Westons and put them away. 
That's a sure thing. Tm not fooling 
around with the stock market anymore. 
It's too volatile and impersonal.' Basi¬ 
cally the economy has very little effect 
on us." Nowadays, if you make a name 
with a paint-spattered canvas, your 
future is more secure than pork belly 
futures. 

Etherton/Stern try to describe 
what the finished product will look 
like. The style of the new place? They 
both chime in "low-tech urban archae¬ 
ology," and laugh. Okay. Does that 
mean they'll have to hire the Guardian 
Angels as muscle to secure their serious 
art space? Naw. They're light and easy. 
Etherton looks like he just returned 
from the beach, with his apple cheeks 
and seashell complexion, while Stern 
shifts about, smokes, speaks little and 
tosses mysterious stares into air. 

They're leaving intact the ceiling's 
1930s acoustic tiles (thousands of them 


with small holes); they're exposing the 
original ductwork and fixtures. And, of 
course, while gentrifying the room, 
they're going to "respect" the history of 
the space. No parquet on those wom- 
down wooden floors. All the words 
and description add up to minimalism. 

Less is more in their "bigger is 
better" notion. 

Promising to show three simulta¬ 
neous shows by the conglomerate of 
artists they represent, they insist one 
will always be in the photographic 
medium. And all that space. Space that 
will not detract from issue-oriented 


paintings with punchy colors; space 
that will show off Cibachrome-colored 
photographs of the desert that look like 
someone threw a torch of neon through 
them; so much space that you can go 
into a Zen-like trance and concentrate 
on the exhibits. This windowless world 
will contain the fundamentals of what 
a gallery needs: no-glare track lighting, 
for example, that creates daylight bal¬ 
anced so it doesn't color things. CaU it 
anti-tech. 

If they sound hard-hearted toward 
our fabled beginnings, they retain an 
urban appreciation for the West. Re¬ 


cently, they purchased a silkscreen of 
"Geronimo" by Andy Warhol (for sale 
at $5,5(30) that will be the centerpiece of 
the gallery. 

Behind the scenes, Etherton and 
Stem keep polishing up the business by 
promoting the gallery on a national 
scale. It's a business thick with phone 
calls, constant buying and selling and 
trading and cutting deals. They offer 
the works of Ansel Adams, Emmet 
Gowin, Paul Strand and Edward 
Weston, as well as a full range of 19th 
century photographic prints. They 
represent and market thirty-plus re- 
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ARTS 


History’s most celebrated composers 
frequent our establishment. 



The most complete selection of classical 
recordings and film soundtracks in Arizona. 


2556 N. Campbell Ave. Hours/Mon-Sat, 10- 9/327-0555 



Jeffs 

Classical Record 
Shoppe 



Announcing 

Tucson’s premier source 

for personal growth services 



• Crystal Therapy 
Jane Ash, C.T. 

• Massage Therapy and Intuitive Bodywork 
Debbie Moreno, M.T. 

• Transformational Counseling 
Jane Martin, R.N. 

• Healing Stones and Fine Mineral Specimens 
Bill Lorenz 

Please call 325-4568 for an appointment 
or stop by 1814 E. Blacklidge 
(one block west of Campbell). 



Have you heard 
the news? 


KUAT-FM 90.5 

5:00 pm Business Update 
5:30 pm Monitoradio 

from Wall Street 
to Downing Street 


KUAT-AM 1550 

4:00 pm to 6:30 pm 
All Things Considered 

America's favorite 
newsmagazine 



gional artists. But they can't afford to try i,, r 
what hangs on the walls or they would 
ing paint. Organizing shows that move state-t ^ 
they select material from their archives, m^*^**’' 
frame the work, and then ship it off to be viewed 
where, receiving what's needed most-nan,e 
nition. If collectors are interested in buying a 
art, they must contact Etherton/Stern. It takes^f”^ 
ambitions that consume hours of cataloging ^ 
researching; more time traveling east to Sotheby 
and Christie's to find out who's buying what and fo 
how much; keeping a constant monitor on the puij^ 
of the art market. 

Will Picasso's work ever grace the walls of Eth- 
erton/Stern? Their eyes widen, but they don't laugh' 
No way. Insurance liability is cost-prohibitive. That 
aside, they both recognize the majority rules and most 
people can't dump eighty grand into one piece of art. 
Leave that for international high-rollers. 

It's steaming outside while the July sun does its 
hot dance over Tucson. Workers are busy reconstruct¬ 


ing the new Etherton/Stern space. Local-genius 
architect Rory McCarthy has been hired as design 
consultant. CDn this day, a tree standing swamp 
cooler, uselessly blowing out moisture, is the only dis¬ 
play in the middle of the room. Day by day they're 
taking "before" pictures. They talk about their granc 
opening exhibition and how they should throw a 
party. They don't want anyone getting the idea that 
if they have a band, or go all out, that means they 
always will. Art is serious. Art is business. They are 
confidently anxious. Sweat pours off the faces of 
Michael Stem and Terry Etherton. They don't even 
notice it. ^ 
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RUBBER SHRIMPIES 

Is the price worth a few bites that might 
taste like a bathtub toy? 


BY LAWRENCE W. CHEEK 


Are you tired of a cold sandwich from that funny little deli, or 
so bored with your meal that you have to read the writing on 
the walls? 

Maybe it’s time to try Dirtbag’s and some of the best Char- 
burgers in Tucson. From our classic Dirtburger to a Quiche 
burger topped with sauteed mushrooms, onions, bacon and swiss 
cheese, you’ll find something for your appetite. 

And if your delight is a deli sandwich, we have some of the 
finest in town...and a lot more room. 

Dirtbag’s kitchen is open from First to Last Call (11am- 
12:30am) six days a week, and on Sundays (noon til 12:30am). 


... a part oi growing up 


Y f ou're having dinner in a repu¬ 
table restaurant. You've ordered 
shrimp, in one form or another. 
You'll pay ten, twelve, maybe fifteen 
bucks for the plate, but what the heck: 
shrimp is a treat, and a treat by defini¬ 
tion is no bargain. 

The plate arrives, and on it lie five 
butterflied shrimp, bathing in butter, 
garlic and herbs. Your mood darkens 
slightly as you crunch the numbers and 
realize you're paying $2.50 a shrimp. 
(Jeez, would it have killed them to serve 
a couple more?) But the aroma's great 
and you're ready to dig in. 

So you dig. And grind. And chew. 
The texture of the shrimp is that of your 
kid's bathtub toys. Rubber ducky al 
rnojo de ajo. You sigh, figuring it's just 
another off-night in the kitchen. And 
you pay a Boesky's ransom for your 
treat, 

fhjt if 8 not just another off-night in 
the kitchen. 


Nine-tenths of the restaurants that 
serve shrimp don't know how to cook 
it right, or don't take the care to. The 
unforgiving crustaceans fare no better 
in most home kitchens. This is not sur¬ 
prising, considering all the bad advice 
floating around. I'm at my desk in a sea 
of cookbooks, all of which provide 
roughly the same caveat: "Don't over- 
(;;QQl^_three to five minutes is enough 

for most shrimp." 

Three to five minutes! Eternity in 
Hell will do less damage to me than five 
minutes of poaching, broiling or 
sauteeing will do to a shrimp. Medium 
shrimp (i.e., twenty-six to thirty units 
per pound) will poach in thirty sec¬ 
onds. Large shrimp (twenty-one to 
twenty-five per pound) will saute in 
clarified butter or oil in sixty to ninety 
seconds. Anything more has precisely 
the same effect on shrimp that overlong 
cooking has on beef and lamb, it be¬ 
comes tough, rubbery and progres- 


. a pxirt of growing up 


1800 E. SPEEDWAY 


Lois McLane 
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One ot only 10 Five Star Restaurants in America 

announces 

A 5pec/a/ Invitation for an Extraordinary Value 

Dine with us this summer and receive 
a certificate valid tor 20% off your 
next dinner at The Tack Room.* 

. . .The Tradition Continues 






2800 N. Sabino Canyon Rd. 

722-2800 


*cerlam rcslriclions apply 
odor ends 9 15 SS 


Arizona’s Only Malaysian Restaurant! 

Setamat 
MaKan 

RESTAURANT 

Malaysian Cuisine Is a delicious blend of different 
cultures-'Indlan, Chinese,Malay and some Thai 
Influence. 

Dinner Entrees Feature: 

SATAY: National Malaysian Dish 

• Beef * Chicken 

SAMBAL: Authentic Malaysian Style Curries 

• Beef • Chicken • Fish • Shrimp 
CURRIES: Favorite of Tucson 

• Beef • Chicken • Fish • Shrimp • Scallops 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY: 

• Sweet Sour Tofu • Spicy Tofu 

• Tofu Curry • Tofu Sambal • Tofu Satay 

• Tofu Soup • Eggplant or Zucchini Curry 
TRADITIONAL DISHES: 

• Sweet Sour Chicken • Chicken Mixed 
Vegetables • Fried Rice • Fried Rice Noodles 

• Rojak, Malaysian Salad topped with Tangy 
Peanut Sauce • Chapati, Indian Flat Bread 
(prepared fresh on premises) 

30am to 2 pm Tues.-Fri. 








Malaysian Specialties served during lunch between 


Dinner Hours: Tues.-Thurs. 5-9, Fri.-Sat. 5-10, Sun. 5-9 
Lunch Hours: Tues.-Fri. Il:30am-2pm 

Selamat Makan Restaurant 3502 E. Grant 325-6755 


EAT 


means they'll be drying and. „nhn 
to cook) or go ahead and v- „ 


sively more tasteless. 

(You're wondering; Why should I « iiwt 

believe C.ly Mags EAT columnist as ahead of the other dinners a, u,e 
opposed to conventional wisdom? This a fou t-slar /hna ^s). Still, waj 
is the guy who makes crab and gouda hevre tha^hellhsh heaven isallaim^ 

enchiladas for breakfast.) -mca.rf r.rYn,n.o..„ 

Well, have it on better authority, 
then. Janos Wilder, owner/chef of 
Janos, says this: 

"I can't specify exact cooking times 
for shrimp because it depends on the 
size of the shrimp and the method. But 
you should cook it the absolute mini¬ 


on earth. "Shrimp is very difficult to H 
perfectly," he admits. "Butldon'tthj t 
it's necessarily more ot a challenge th"^ 
doing a piece of meat perfectl3^ Th^'' 
both require constant attention " 


mum amount of time to have it cooked 
through. I like to cook it so lightly it's 
still a little translucent inside." 

I ask Wilder if there's any potential 
risk in that. 

'The only risk is if the shrimp is 
already questionable—but you 
questionable 


I seldom order shrimp in a restau 

rant anymore; the cost-to-contentment 

ratio is too high. Hell, the cost itself is 
too high. But I love the stuff, and some¬ 
times I get a little crazy. 

The Crossroads, a South Tucson 
Mexican restaurant that has enjoyed a 
cult following for decades, offers a 
dozen shrimp dishes, which are often 
(though not always) executed well. 


shouldn't be using ^ 
shrimp in any event. If you are, cook- There s shrimp ci Ici hAcxicciHQ (in green 
ing it longer isn't going to solve the chile salsa),«/ mu/o (in butter and 


problem." 

Wilder understands, and to a point 
is sympathetic to, the problems restau¬ 
rants encounter in preparing and serv¬ 
ing shrimp. Timing is incredibly criti¬ 
cal, he explains. Say there's a party of 
four. One person in it has ordered 
grilled shrimp. If the shrimp come off 
the grill five minutes before the other 
entrees are ready, the kitchen staff must 
either keep the shrimp warm (which 






,S.S.NTHe„ 
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the , 

good eorth 

^ restouront & bakery 

El Mercado 
Broadway and Wilmot 
745-6600 


I 


garlic). But I revisited the Crossroads 
early this summer and found the price 
of every shrimp dish on the menu had 
rocketed to $10.50. The servings of 
shrimp are not generous, and there's 
nothing else on the plates worth eating: 
white toast, undercooked French fries, 
bland rice and, of all things, tartar 
sauce. The shrimp machaca is great, but 
I can tell you how to make it at home 
for two bucks per person. Read on. 

The Red Lobster chain, while short 
on cachet, does some decent things 
with shrimp at prices for people who 
have to work for a living. At lunch, for 
example, you can get five deep-fried 
shrimp and five shrimp scampi-style for 
$5.50. Last time I tried them, the deep- 
fries were perfectly tender, and the 
scampi disappointing only for the use 
of garlic powder in place of garlic. 
Considering the price, no complaints. 

Mina's Thai offers a tantalizingly 
spicy cold shrimp salad, although for 
$7.95 it wouldn't break her to pop 
another critter or two into it. Every 
Chinese place in town lists Szechuan- 
style kung-pao shrimp—always ac¬ 
ceptable, never delectable. As I read it, 
too much cornstarch, not enough gin¬ 
ger. 

I can't pose as a guide to the $15 
shrunp dinners around town because I 
haven't tried them recently. Despite 
what Wilder says, restaurant kitchens 
are much more likely to do the right 
thing by veal, beef, chicken or fish than 
shellfish. The former simply are more 
forgiving. And at $15 a plate. I'm not. 


own: 


Four thoughts on cooking your 


• Be wary of recipes. One-half to 
one-third the specified cooking time is 
often correct. When making curry or 
creole, add the shrimp last and simmer 
for just two or three minutes. 

• Don't poach shrimp in piaiu 
Water; it leaches out their fla\’or. Add 
white Wine, tequila, lemon juice, garlic, 
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peppt'rs, celery, carrots or other odd¬ 
ments to the water first, boil it for 
twenty or thirty minutes, then cook the 
shrimp in it. 

• Don't be afraid to use strong 
sauces or spices. Shrimp is a gracious 
mate; it doesn't fight its accompani¬ 
ments. 

• Controversy rages endlessly 
over whether to cook shrimp in or out 
of their shells. Wilder thinks it makes 
no difference, so he shells them before 


Shrimp Machaca (Mexican) 

1 lb. shrimp, shelled and de-veined 
1 fresh tomato, finely chopped 
1/2 cup bell pepper, minced 
1 cup white onion, minced 
4-6 cloves garlic, minced 
1/4 cup fresh cilantro, chopped 
2-4 Tbsp. red chile salsa, home¬ 
made or commercial 
Olive oil 
1 lemon, juiced 

1/2 cup white wine or 1/4 cup te¬ 
quila 

1 stick celery 


Shrimp Murmurro (Indian) 

1 lb. shrimp, shelled and de-veined 
1 cup white onions, thinly sliced 
Lettuce leaves 
1 Tbsp. fresh tamarind paste 

1 tsp. cayenne pepper 
1/2 tsp. ground cumin 
1/4 tsp. turmeric 

1/2 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. wine vinegar 


cooking and uses the remains to make 
stock. A small majority of the books 
consulted here favor cooking in the 
shells; the theory is that the shells help 
lock in flavor. 1 say be practical: If the 
shrimp are small or the sauce messy, 
don't ask diners to shell them on the 
plate. If they're jumbos, try leaving the 
shells on. 

And ain't "jumbo shrimp" a deli¬ 
cious oxymoron? □ 


Boil 2 qts. water in a large sauce¬ 
pan. Add celery, wine and most of 
the lemon juice. Cover and continue 
to boil 20 minutes. 

Add shrimp. Cook 30-60 sec¬ 
onds, depending on size. Then imme¬ 
diately pour into colander and and 
shock the shrimp with cold water 
(this stops the cooking). 

Dice the shrimp. Heat olive oil in 
a large saute pan. Saute pepper, on¬ 
ion and garlic until soft. Add tomato, 
saute 1-2 minutes more. Add shrimp, 
cilantro and salsa, cook only until 
hot. Serve with warm, thin flour tor¬ 
tillas. 


Combine the last six ingredients 
into a paste. Place the shrimp into a 
bowl and rub the paste evenly on 
them. Leave them alone for half an 
hour. 

Heat 5 Tbsp. light oil in a shallow 
pan. Saute onions until very soft but 
not brown. Add the shrimp, saute 
until lightly cooked. Add one or two 
Tbsp. water to thin the paste into a 
light sauce. Cook briefly. Serve hot 
over lettuce leaves. 
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Salmonchanted 
Evening 




Dine on fine meats 
and cheeses in a 
cozy atmosphere. 





Monday through Saturday 
11am- 11pm 


533 N. Fourth Avenue 
884-9289 

See Fourth Avenue 

The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience. 





EL PfiYlflSO 


northwest Tucson's Finest 
Authentic Mexican Food 
Restaurant 

Specialties Include: 
Tamales, Chile Rellenos & Fajitas 

a Complete Menu of Authentic 
Mexican Cuisine, Combination Plates 
& Mouth-Watering Margaritas 

Open 7 days a week 


7939 n. Oracle Rd. Rudy Martha Ayala 297-37 I 1 (we cater) 



Eating is Believing 


Open Every Day 


AN ENJOYABLE DOWNTOWN EXPERIENCE 



FEATURING: 

Niiuvelle Cui.sinc, Espressi) Bar, Wine &. Imported Beer 


OPEN 7 DAYS • DISCOVER BREAKFAST, ENTERTAIN AT LUNCH & RELAX AT DINNER 
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SAMPLER MENU OFFERED TUESDAY THRU THURSDAY EVENINGS ' ^ 

FULL MENU OFFERED TUESDAY THRU SATURDAY EVENINGS 1 i 

150 N. MAIN AVENUE / TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA \ i 

^ CALL 884-9426 FOR INFORMATION & RESERVATIONS i ' 


The French Lq\f 


BAKERY & CAFE 

COMING SOON 

The French Loaf Bakery & Cafe 

in the shoppes at Bear’s Path 
Tanque Verde & Bear Canyon 

FRESH BREAD, FRENCH PASTRY, WHOLE 
BEAN COFFEES, DELI SANDWICHES 

gourmet take'OUt or eat in 



10 ®' 


^0 




because Tucson voted us one 
"Top 5 Restaurants in the City" 
once again "Best Seafood"* 


Jerome’S 




We feati^original and innovative Cajun and American diihes. 
Raw bar - Fresh Fish - Veal - Duck - Certified Angus Beef - and 
other local specialities. Breads and Desserts baked on premises. 

FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 721-0311 

Restaurant Row, 6958 E. Tanque Verde 
Lunch 11:30 & Dinner from 5pm., Sunday Buffet 11-2 

*Tuc-son Life.>itvlc Reiulcr's Poll 



SG’s Seafood Bar & Grill 


“*sA""S's«.s.ore..^o«els.i. 
the city who serves seafood. And it s a place 
where the owner is as interesting as his menu. 
Kandi Kandola is the heart and soul of the 
place: his attitude toward service and pleasing 
the customer colors every gesture in his 
restaurant. Born in Punjab (he calls it the 
Northern California of India"), Kandi and his 
family moved to Nottingham, England, when he 
was seven years old. He has a degree in 
chemistry from London University, has 
managed hotels in Canada (he learned the 
business from bottom to top, especially the 
kitchen part), and owned a restaurant in West 
Palm Beach. Florida, for eight years. In all his 
travels he’s never found anything that held his 
interest as tightly as seafood. 


broke down on vacations every time I got close 
to the place. We couldn’t get past Tucson. 

Now we can all benefit from Kandi’s automo¬ 
tive misfortunes. SG’s (it doesn’t stand for 
anything in particular), despite its weird 
location at the intersection of Ft. Lowell and 
Stone (behind the Circle K), is upscale in 
attitude and, like most places that serve 
seafood, in price. You won’t feed the family on 
a twenty-dollar bill here, but you won’t have 
any quibble about the quality. 

SG’s offers six to eight fresh (and I mean 
fresh ) seafood dinners every night—redfish, 
swordfish, yellowtail, mahi tuna, Dungeness 
crab, softshell crab, Alaskan king crab, lobster, 
scallops etc.—in addition to a full raw bar— 
clams and oysters the likes of which are 
seldom seen on the desert (I know some 
people who were raised in Rhode Island and 
Maine, and their reaction to SG’s can be 
described as profound gratitude). The shrimp 
are gigantic, quite simply the best I’ve ever 
seen or been served—and SG’s serves them 
any way you wish, including deep-fried in a 


coconut batter. (One wonders where SG’s gets 
all this fine seafood, and the well-traveled 
owner simply smiles and says he’s made "a lot 
of contacts" between Punjab and Tucson.) 

Dinners include a wonderfully fresh salad 
with dressings made that day (try the Italian, 
which tastes more Indian and is spectacular), 
garlic bread, and a choice of rice pilaf 
(prepared with saffron), French fries (which 
can be made to order on the crunchy scale and 
are probably the best in town), or Fettucine 
Alfredo. Desserts include Key Lime pie, pecan 
pie, or whatever Kandi had an urge to concoct 
that day. 

That last point is the key to SG’s. Kandi 
will do it the way you want it. He’ll prepare 
seafood Cajun-style (there’s always a Cajun 
combo dinner, including scallops, shrimp and 
blackened redfish or yellowtail served mild, 
medium or as hot as you want it), Indian-style, 
of course, or any other way you can describe. 
Kandi tells of a nine-year-old girl who was 
celebrating her birthday in his restaurant 
recently. As her eye fell consistently on the 
most exotic entries in the menu or on the daily 
specials board, her parents became increas¬ 
ingly nervous, no doubt anticipating a 
nightmare bill. Kandi and the birthday girl 
conferred briefly and created the dinner she 
wanted—a combo platter of oysters 


Rockefeller, clams casino and escargot, for the 
price of a single dinner. At SG’s it pays to ask 
the chef—if he has it, or can get it, you’ll get it. 

It’s a daily changing menu, and some 
days you’ll find crawdads (a sign notes, “We 
also have crayfish”), frog legs, conch, ora 
kaleidoscope of shellfish that weren’t there the 
day before. The bar is FULL—with Heinekin on 
draft and an excellent beer from Trinidad, 
Caribe: oyster shooters ($1.25) with your 
choice of vodka or tequila: and a range of 
drinks that, to my knowledge, reside only in the 
bartender sphere of Kandi’s brain. So, forget 
about the weird location, maneuver to the back 
of the Circle K and step into Kandi’s world for 
the best seafood in town. 

Dinners range from $10.95 all the way to 
$39.95 (for a one-pound lobster tail). Cus¬ 
tomer-designed dinners vary, of course. (I saw 
someone order a shrimp/scallop-stuffed 
lobster once, but was afraid to ask the price in 
the presence of my date.) Oysters and clams 
from the raw bar, $6.95/half-dozen, $12.95/ 
dozen. Two-for-one happy hour Mon.-Fri., 
4:30-7 p.m. Open Mon.-Thur., 11 a.m.toH 
p.m., Fri.-Sat. 11 to 1 a.m., Sunday, 4:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. 888-7895. 

—Hog. 


Time Market 
444 E. University 

Thirty years ago, when I went to college 
and lived at the happy Phi Psi house, we were 
one block away from the THEN Time Market. 
The brothers and I could’ve used what it has 
evolved into. 

Not only have packaged and quickie foods 
come a long way from the cans of Franco- 
American we clods lived on, but now you get 
real deli behind the meat counter where once 
upon a time we bought chunk bologna and 
fatty hamburger. 

Surely there is progress. Today’s 
generation of college types can pick up a whole 
roast chicken for $4.49, or sit down inside or 
out and munch on a half chicken with slaw and 
beans for just $3.49. Sandwiches start at $1.35 
(hot dog), climb to $1.85 (Polish), escalate to 
the $2.35-$2.45 range (tuna/chicken salad, 
beef, meat ball etc.), and peak at $3.65 for a 
huge triple-decker. Subs (Big!) run from $2.85 
(cheese, salami, meat loaf) to a $3.45 combo 
or a $3.65 Reuben. Eight bread choices, seven 
add-on side orders, pickle or pepper free with 
sandwich. Competes in price and quality with 
anybody in town. Open seven days, 9 a.m. -9 
p.m. 622-0761. 

Where were you guys when we needed 

you? 

—Redneck. 

Eddie and Debbie’s 
Bread and Butter Cafe 
4209 E. 22nd 

Should be converted into a historic shrine 
someday, with a bronze statue of the princi¬ 
pals. Real food, well-prepared, served with 
class. A role model for what can be done with a 
neighborhood restaurant to compete with the 
corporate onslaught. 

Breakfasts give you an incredible number 
of combinations, many named after the 
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customers who invented them. The menu says “we make 
substitutions’’—Jack Nicholson take note. 

Lunch is also noteworthy. Any place that has a $2.99 
chicken-fried steak with choice of brown or white gravy clearly 
has it together. Daily specials often come in at about three 
bucks, and include great homemade soup and bread with real 
butter. A large variety of excellent pies, manufactured in the 
back, finish the program. Move over, Arroyo, you’ve met your 
match. Rivals Roberts. Mon.-Sat. 5 a.m.-2 p.m. 327-0004. 
—Redneck 


Shari’s Drive-In 
2650 N. 1st Ave. 

The Holy Grail of hamburgers can be found here. 

People have always said that the difference between a 
good burger and a great burger is the know-how. Shari knows 
how and that’s the difference between her and Wendy. 

Actually, the main difference is that Wendy commissaries 
her food (freezes her burgs, shipping frozen from a central 
warehouse) while Shari buys her meat fresh—from small 
purveyors who custom-grind it for her. Another difference is 
condiments. Shari uses real catsup, mustard, lettuce and so on; 
Wendy doesn’t, MacDonald doesn’t, and even Jack doesn’t. 

The last three differences are uniforms (Shari’s people 
don’t have to wear ’em), enthusiasm (Shari and hubby Bruce 
have plenty—the enthusiasm of retired teenagers finally doing 
what they want to do) and milkshakes (Shari has eleven flavors, 
including peanut butter, plus she’ll customize one for you— 
including jalapeho if you please). 

You can also get Shari’s mom’s secret-recipe chile, chile 
dogs, box dinners, chicken-breast sandwiches, breakfast 
burritos served with “HOMEMADE tortillas with Homemade 
salsa”—but the burgers rule. 

They are so good that the only time I ever popped a 
wheelie on my Harley was in a fit of pique when I got there a 
few minutes after closing and had to do without. 

—Biff Bouef 





COffff ■ ESPRESSO ■ DESSERTS 
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Tucson's most accompCisfied chocoCatier turns the 
ordinary into the extraordinary. tPresentiny deCicious- 
[y tempting chocohate creations to delight the imagi¬ 
nation; a porschefor him, roses for her, a pizza 
for the vartu. flnuthing is possible at choc-alot. 


We Deliver and Ship-Open Late 7 Days a Week 
5687 N. Swan • Tucson, Arizona • 299-5935 


203 £. tlELtn ST. 1 W Itl 6Pn-l2niD. fPI. SfIT. 6PA‘2fin 



Scovdcito's OYi Bvoudwciy upholds the 
tradition of fine dining in a casual 
in-town atmosphere where you will 
find Fresh Veaf Chicken, Seafood, 
Innovative Desserts and one of 
Tucson's most extensive Wine Lists. 

We also feature a comprehensive va¬ 
riety of wines by the glass. 


serving lunch and dinner entrees 



3048 East Broadway 323-3701 

Mon-Fri 11 am-closing, Sat 12 noon-closing 
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Judgment 


I 



Part One: 
The Republicans 


Th0y helped decide the fate of Republican 
Governor Evan Mecham, now the voters will decide 
theirs in the fall election. Will there be a Mecham 
backlash? Do Arizona Republicans face a civil war? 

On the following pages you'll find the private journals 
of three Republican legislators who cast their votes in 
Mecham's ouster and laid their political necks on the 
line. City Magazine asked them to record their thoughts 
on the impeachment and trial of the governor. 

Next month we will print the journals of three 
Democratic legislators. 


. 1} 
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Foto Foto 


Chris Herstam 


Rep. Chris Herstam, a moderate Republican who is serving his 
third term, is chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. In a 
poll earlier this year of legislators, lobbyists and capitol reporters 
by The Arizona Republic, Herstam ranked as the second most effec¬ 
tive Arizona legislator. In July 1987, as recall petitions against Evan 
Mecham were circulating, Herstam was one of eleven House Re¬ 
publicans who criticized the GOP governor at a press conference. 

His District 24 (Northeast Phoenix, Paradise Valley, Carefree 
and Cave Creek) sends two very different Republican legislators to 
the House: the moderate Herstam and the much more conservative 
Cary Giordano. Herstam voted to impeach and was a member of 
the I louse Board of Managers that brought the impeachment 
charges to the Senate. Giordano, meanwhile, voted against im¬ 
peachment. 

The two face a primary on September 13. Republican Candice 
Nagel al.so is running, making it a three-way race for two slots. 




Gfeg Lunn 


Foto Foto 


Greg Lunn is completing his fourth and final term as the sena¬ 
tor from Tucson s District 13. A moderate-to-liberal RepubtaTL 
has been chairman of the Health and Welfare anH ' 
committees. In the Republic's 1988 rankincr r 
islators, he was listed as the fifth most effective^ 

Lunn was the first GOP legislator to pubhely call for the Ari¬ 
zona Republican Party to distance itself from Gov. Meclam Vv"th 
Mecham as head of the party, Lunn warned in a July 1987 splvh 
Republicans would have a lock on the bigot vo/e iL i, u u . 
vote and the anti-intellectual vote. But," he added,' "1 ivoilld mther" 
lose with [those constituencies'] opposition than ivin xvith the r 
support. 

This month he is in the middle of.. h,ird-fo„sht, tho.^-.tvay Re¬ 
publican pnma^ tor Puna County sup.rvi.sor, ,,s,,i„s, p.„„ p, 
and incumbent Ins Dewhirst. I hs campaign oxpevts the Mtvham 
issue to come up. 




















Foto Foto 


Jeff Hill 

Sen. Jeff Hill who is running this year for his sixth term from 
Southern Arizona's District 9 (including Green Valley, Sierra Vista 
and part of Tucson), is one of the strongest conservative voices in 
the legislature. As chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, he 
championed Evan Mecham's pledge to repeal one cent of the state 
sales tax. Hill supported Mecham on procedural votes throughout 
the Senate impeachment trial, and, in the end, was one of the few 
senators to vote against conviction on both counts. 

In the November general election. Hill faces Democratic chal¬ 
lenger Marjel DeLauer, a Mecham-recall backer from Green Valley. 


Who’s Who 


Linda Barber: The head of Gov. Mecham’s Tucson office. Elected chairman of the Pima County 
Republicans in July 1988. 

Burton Barr: The former, powerful twenty-year majority leader of the House, who lost the 1986 
GOP gubernatorial primary to the more conservative Mecham. 

David Bartlett: Democrat from Tucson’s District 13 and one of the few lawyers in the legislature. 
His pointed questioning of Evan Mecham during the House hearings appeared to irritate the then- 
governor. 

Jan Brewer, Jeff Hill, Wayne Stump and Pat Wright: Four conservative senators who stuck with 
Mecham throughout the trial. 

Richard Burke: Mecham’s chief of staff in the latter part of his administration. 

Donna Carlson: Former state senator who served as Mecham’s legislative liaison until resigning 
in the fall of 1987. She also was a witness in the state grand jury’s investigation of Mecham, as 
well as in the impeachment trial. 

Jim Colter: Mecham’s first chief of staff. 

Bob Corbin: Arizona attorney general whose prosecution of Evan and his brother Willard 
Mecham on felony counts stemming from the Wolfson loan ended after Mecham s impeach¬ 
ment—in acquittals by a jury. 

Fred Craft: Mecham’s Washington lobbyist for the supercollider, who later served as one of 
Mecham’s two defense lawyers in the Senate impeachment trial. 

William French: The Phoenix lawyer hired by the House to investigate whether there was suffi¬ 
cient evidence to begin impeachment proceedings against Evan Mecham. He later joined with co¬ 
counsel Paul Eckstein, a lawyer hired by the House Democrats, to prosecute Mecham in the 
Senate. 

Frank Gordon: Chief Arizona Supreme Court justice who presided over the Senate impeachment 
trial. 

Larry Hawke: Moderate Republican from Tucson’s District 13 who served on the House Select 
Committee, where he led the questioning of Mecham on the loan of $80,000 in “protocol” or 
“inaugural” funds to Mecham Pontiac. 

Max Hawkins: The man who drafted Mecham to run against Barr in 1986 and later served as his 
director of the Department of Administration. 

Bill Heuisler: Anti-tax crusader and frequent Tucson political candidate who ran Mecham’s cam¬ 
paign locally in 1986. 

Beau Johnson: DPS lieutenant who was assigned to the governor’s security detail. He reported 
the alleged “death threat’’ to the governor’s office. 

Christina Johnston: Private investigator who attacked Ralph Milstead’s credibility and character in 
a sworn deposition and in defense testimony. 

Mark Killian: A Republican legislator from Mesa who shares Mecham’s Church of Latter-Day 
Saints background, who served on the House Select Committee, and who wept when casting his 
vote against impeachment. 

John King: Republican on the House Select Committee who led the House’s questioning of 
Mecham on the originally unreported $350,000 Mecham campaign loan from Tempe developer 
Barry Wolfson. 

Burt Kruglick. Then-chairman of the Arizona Republican Party who originally supported Evan 
Mecham’s arch-rival. Burton Barr in the 1986 GOP gubernatorial primary that Mecham won. 

Later, Kruglick became a die-hard Mecham supporter. 

Carl Kunasek: President of the Arizona State Senate. 

Joe Lane: Republican representative from Willcox who, as speaker of the House, launched the 
French report that ultimately led to impeachment. 

Murray Miller: The defense lawyer who counseled Mecham during his testimony before the 
House Select Committee, but was let go just before the start of the Senate trial and replaced by 
Washington lawyer Jerris Leonard. 

Ralph Milstead: Director of the Arizona Department of Public Security (appointed by former 
governor Bruce Babbitt). A chief accuser of Mecham on the “obstruction of justice” charge. 

Republican Congressional Delegation: Senator John McCain and Congressmen Jon Kyi, Jim 
Kolbe, Jay Rhodes and Bob Stump. Of the five, only Bob Stump did not ultimately call for 
Mecham’s resignation 

Edith Richardson: A top Mecham aide and conservative Republican Party worker. 

Jim Skelly: Conservative Republican legislator who served as chairman of the House Select Com¬ 
mittee on impeachment, where he incurred Mecham’s wrath. 

Sam Steiger: The outspoken, colorful former congressman who was a top aide to Mecham, until 
he was indicted and later convicted of extortion. 

Alan Stephens: Senate (Democratic) minority leader. 

Bob “Uzzie” Usdane: Senate (Republican) majority leader. 

Carolyn Warner: The Democrats’ unsuccessful nominee for governor, against the GOP’s Mecham 
and independent Bill Schulz, in 1986. She later was an early candidate in the recall, until 
Mecham’s successor Gov. Rose Mofford became the Democrats’ choice. 

Lee Watkins: A Mecham campaign fund-raiser who later served as Mecham’s director of prison 
construction. Peggy Griffith, director of Mecham’s office for women, testified that Watkins made 
comments about Donna Carlson interpreted by some as a death threat. 

Tony West: A Republican senator who gave a scathing speech against Mecham when he cast his 
vote to convict him. 
















LIVE IN YOUR OWN RESORT 4' 



• Stately Southwestern Hacienda 

• 7000 Sq. feet under roof 

• 4 bedrooms. 6 baths 

• Mountain views from every 
window 

• Pool with courtyard oasis 

• Beamed ceilings, handcarved 
doors 

• Multiple fireplaces 

• Ciourmet kitchen 

• Separate guest house office 

• Gallery Hall 

• 3.9 acres-Horse property 
■ La Cebadilla Estates 

• The Ultimate Executive Home 



For a private showing call 

Sandy Blocher 

8209 East 22nd St. 

( 602 ) 296-8525 

Million Dollar Club 



BUTLER STEIN, P.C. 


A. BATES BUTLER III 
ALAN L. STEIN 
ANNETTE EVERLOVE 


attorneys at law 


110 S. CHURCH, SUITE 420 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85701 
(602) 628-1618 



1/11: The beginning of a new legislative 
session took place today. But all ninety 
legislators know that this session will 
be like no other. 

At twelve noon Governor Mecham 
entered the House chambers to deliver 
his State-of-the-State address. Tradi¬ 
tionally everyone rises to their feet and 
applauds the governor out of respect 
for the office. But today I could only 
rise. I could not bring myself to ap¬ 
plaud this governor. I had no respect 
for him. 

These will be known as the dark 
days of Arizona's political history. We 
are now experiencing agonizing times 
because of one person—Evan Mecham. 
A six-count felony grand jury indict¬ 
ment, a potential impeachment by the 
Arizona House of Representatives and 
a scheduled recall election would con¬ 
vince any rational governor to resign. 
But not Evan Mecham. 

And so the immense political dis¬ 
tractions will continue, and the state 
will suffer. Huge problems endanger 
our sunbelt, growth state. But the con¬ 
tinuing Mecham nightmare delays our 
effective attack on these problems. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that as Mecham goes down, he will 
attempt to take as many of his "ene¬ 
mies" with him as possible. His enemy 
list is now quite large—Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Bob Corbin, "disloyal" Republi¬ 
cans (which includes me), "dissident" 
Democrats, the media, the legislature, 
homosexuals, "relentless" prosecutors, 
etc., etc., etc. 

1/15: This was the day we have all been 
waiting for. The Special House Coun¬ 
sel, William French, delivered his re¬ 
port on the potential impeachment of 
Governor Mecham. 

French is tall and distinguished 
looking. He looks like the former judge 
that he is. During his forty-minute 
presentation legislators sat silently with 
sober facial expressions. French was 
eloquently discussing three separate 
subjects (the $350,000 Wolfson loan, the 
"protocol fund" and the obstruction of 
justice charge) that all supposedly in¬ 
volved impeachable offenses. 

I thought "The French Report" was 
scholarly, thorough and easy to under¬ 
stand. To me, it reeked with "probable 
cause." But some of my colleagues' 
reactions to the report convinced me 
that "facts" and "evidence" would not 
be the determining factor in our delib¬ 
erations. As usual, "politics" would be 
the key factor. 


1/18: The Speaker named the official 
"Select Committee" for the impeach¬ 
ment hearings. I have mixed feelings 
about its composition. 

Jim Skelly will be a great chairman. 

But I would not have named Mark 
Killian to it. He is already under 
enormous pressure from the East Val¬ 
ley Mormon community (to which he 
belongs). I am not certain how he will 
fare—and I care for him and his future. 

It doesn't really matter anvway. 

The Select Committee will not vote or 
recommend. All sixty House members 
will attend the hearings. I hope the 
hearings are not lengthy. We are not 
supposed to conduct a trial; that's for 
the Senate to do. 

One year ago (February 1987) I 
wrote in a weekly column that is pub¬ 
lished in a small newspaper in my dis¬ 
trict: "Many of my colleagues in the 
legislature are frustrated with the early 
stages of Gov. Evan Mecham's admini¬ 
stration. Some are reluctant to voice 
their concern because the governor is a 
member of their political party. How¬ 
ever, to remain silent is shirking one's 
responsibility as an elected policy¬ 
maker.... 

"Mecham and his staff have made 
several awful appointments to key 
government positions. A very poor job 
of recruitment is taking place. The state 
needs ethical and qualified persons to 
occupy important government posi¬ 
tions. 

"I do not enjoy criticizing a Repub¬ 
lican governor. But things have got to 
improve. The future of our state is at 
stake." 

Unfortunately, there was no im¬ 
provement. In fact, the situation got 
worse. 

Not too long ago our state was 
optimistic about its future. We had 
some pride in our political institutions. 

We took for granted that integrity 
would exist in the governor's office. 

But today we painfully wait for the 
reckless Mecham administration to 
end. I hope it is soon. 

1/19: A closed Republican caucus was ^ 
held today. I hated it. The Mechamites j 
attacked Speaker Lane. They com- | 
plained about the hearing process, * 
William French, the composition of the 
Select Committee, press coverage, etc. 

It was sickening. 

About ten of our thirty-six caucus 
members are already in concrete. They 
will never vote to impeach—even it 
"probable cause" is obvious. You have 
a lot of scared politicians who want the 
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onliri' impoachnu'nl process to slop. 
riu'V trMi- the loud, obnoxious right- 
wing wac'Wos in our party, even though 
iho wackos are in the minority. Speaker 
l ane held firm. He has become a real 
statesman. His strength will determine 
the ultimate success of the impeach¬ 
ment process. 

A deal with the Democrats was 
announced by the speaker. The Demo¬ 
crats can bring up the governor's inter¬ 
ference in the selection process of the 


paign tabloid and television commer- ings mainly involved the Wolfson loan, 
cials). It is a complicated paper trail of re- 

Killian's questioning was not pro- ceipts, notes and bank account records. 
Mecham today. Only Giordano, my The French Report's detailing of the 
District 24 colleague, asked questions unreported loans was not shaken, 
designed to assist the Mecham cause. 

Howard Schwartz of the Maricopa 1/27; William French, for the first time. 
County Attorney's Office provided appeared before a closed GOP caucus 
important testimony. He made the for two hours. He was effective. Many 
point that his office made an agreement legal questions and emotional speeches 
with Mecham attorneys that the critical of French's report were pre- 
"protocol fund" would be used for sented by caucus members. French 


terence in ine U1 me piumeui luiiu wuulu uc --- 

superconducting supercollider project, "public purposes" only. Three weeks calmly and thoroughly answered each 
In return, the Democrats will not pro- later, the governor loaned the bulk of question. French exhibited friendliness 

the "protocol" funds to Mecham Pon- and seems to be developing some rap- 
tiac for his personal use. 


long the hearing process. 


1/20: The first hearing before the Select 
Committee took place today. Col. 1/26, 27, 28: These three days of hear- 
Ralph Milstead testified for two and a 
half hours. He was excellent, very cred¬ 
ible. Nothing new or unexpected was 
presented. 

Killian's questioning was bother¬ 
some to me. He asked questions de¬ 
signed to assist the governor. I had 
hoped for more neutrality from him. 

When 1 got home at 10:15 p.m. 1 
was surprised to learn that my wife 
Michele had listened to every word of 
the hearing on the radio. Michele is not 
politically oriented—but obviously her 
interest is great. 

1/21:1 had a private meeting this morn¬ 
ing with Speaker Lane and his chief of 
staff, Rick Collins. I warned the speaker 
that he must not allow the hearings to 
go on for more than a week or so be¬ 
cause I feared too many GOP House 
members would wilt under outside 
pressure and oppose him. 

Lane seemed to understand the 
problem. But he felt committed to fair 
hearings and was uncertain how long 
they would last. 

I left the meeting depressed. The 
speaker called me at home tonight. He 
appreciated my analysis of the situ¬ 
ation. 

1/22: The second hearing took place. 

Department of Public Safety Lt. Beau 
Johnson was impressive. He specifi¬ 
cally warned Mecham that the death 
threat on a witness is a felony offense. 

Mecham's staff (Fred Craft and Richard 
Burke) were also warned. Mecham's 
lies are obvious. 

1/23: It's Saturday. I took Heather, my 
thirteen-year-old daughter, to the den¬ 
tist for a check-up. 

The dentist would not begin clean¬ 
ing Heather's teeth until he had 
quizzed me on the impeachment situ¬ 
ation. After ten minutes of political chit¬ 
chat he attended his patient. Public 
interest is greater than I think. 

By the way. Heather had one cav¬ 
ity. 

1/25: A four-and-a-half hour hearing 
took place. The "protocol fund" was 
the subject. It is obvious the governor's 
office used public funds for a loan to 
Mecham Pontiac (which then may have 
been used for publication of a cam- 


port with caucus members. 

1/29: French was masterful once again 


in caucus today. I le asked to be railed 
by his first name and began calling us 
by our first names. Nothing new was 
presented, but our rapport with French 
is growing. 

The political threats are heating up. 
The chairman of the Select Commit¬ 
tee—Jim Skelly of Scottsdale—had 
recall petitions filed against him today, 
as did Attorney General Bob Corbin. 
We all have been warned to support the 
governor or expect opposition in the 
next election. 

The governor's supporters are 
rude on the phone, in letters and in 
person. They do not care about facts 
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2/29: First day of trial. Almost a surreal 
environment. Dozens of protestors 
waving signs and shouting as I walked 
into the Senate this morning. Figured 
out some time ago it's pointless to 
engage the "good people. The best 
you'll get is a shouting match, the 
worse would be much ugUer. Depart¬ 
ment of Public Safety security person¬ 
nel are everywhere, and nervous as 
hell. The potential for something bad 
happening has to be high. A number of 
Senate members are using the back 
entrance to avoid both protestors and 
media. But I'd rather not miss the fun. 
When will I ever be involved in a deal 
like this again? Everyone is intensely 
curious as to what this experience is 
going to be like. Much of the anxiety 
that pervaded the Senate for the last 
several weeks has been transferred into 
a morbid resignation to our fate. This 
may well be the most historic event I'm 
ever going to be a party to—that's a 
sobering thought. 

The pages distributed a lengthy 
deposition by one Christina Johnston. 
Shortly after it was handed out, I hear 
Jaime Gutierrez laughing out loud 
behind me. I turn around and see he's 
reading the new document so I pick it 
up and start flipping the pages. I hear 
Jaime again, but this time he's trying to 
get my attention. "Page twenty-seven," 
he says. So I turn to page twenty-seven. 
WOW! This reads like a trashy sex 
novel. At least Tm not having any prob¬ 
lem staying awake at the trial. 

Ten minutes later Frank Gordon 
[presiding impeachment trial judge] 
has the document picked up because it 
had been passed out by mistake! I be¬ 
lieve Jaime and I were the only senators 
to read any of the deposition before it 
was retrieved. Needless to say, we were 
popular with the press. 

The circus has begun. 

3/1: Opening arguments were deliv¬ 
ered today. No surprises in either case. 
Bill French's statement was far more 
focused. He was fairly effective in con¬ 
structing a box for the defense, in that 
he engendered great skepticism among 
the members toward the tactics of 
Leonard and Craft. The "premature" 
release of the Johnston deposition may 
have backfired on Mecham's lawyers. 

Fred Craft painted a conspiracy 
picture. He did so with great passion— 
literally shouting much of the time. I 
kind of enjoyed it, though. I've always 
liked Craft—which puts me in a dis¬ 
tinct minority. I met Fred last Decem¬ 
ber in D.C. with Mecham; we were 


there to meet with the Feds on 
AHCCCS. Craft squired Mecham 
around like a personal manservant. But 
I've found him to be competent as a 
lobbyist. 

That trip to D.C. was instructive in 
many ways. There were a number of 
meetings that Mecham attended. He 
was always the hit of the show. At a 
luncheon with nervous HHS bureau¬ 
crats, Ev explained what the people of 
Arizona would do to a King Holiday 
referendum at the ballot box. Ev 
claimed it would go down four-to-one. 
After Ev left, the bureaucrats were 
really buzzing—Ev the conversation 
piece. 

At a meeting with one of Reagan's 
domestic policy advisors, Ev waxed 
eloquent on his philosophical opposi¬ 
tion to human organ transplants. He 
said it was "wrong" for organs or tis¬ 
sue to be removed from one body and 
implanted in another. My urge to ask 
Ev, "What about hair. Governor?" was 
nearly irresistible. 

Anyway, back to Craft's opening 
argument. Once you get past volume 
and passion, there wasn't much there. 
Craft can't possibly beheve this con¬ 
spiracy theory. The worst jury m the 
world to foist that defense on is the 
Arizona State Senate. Seventy people 
who all know Evan Mecham. We also 
know all of the alleged co-conspirators. 
We also know what's been happening 
for the past fourteen months. If there 
was a conspiracy to bring Ev down, it 
was a one-man effort by Mecham him¬ 
self. And it worked. 

3/2: We've been spending a fair amount 
of time arguing procedural matters. 
The "power-sharing" between Frank 
Gordon and the Senate seems uneasy, 
at best. Presumably, roles will be sorted 
out over time. There may be some inter- 
esting confrontations before they are, 
however. Tm very much concerned 
with how the Senate's image will fare 
through this trial. Having all of us 
exposed on statewide television six 
hours a day is a very risky proposition. 
It s very important, whatever the out¬ 
come of this trial, that the process have 
credibility. If it appears that the pro¬ 
ceedings are not fair and impartial 
there will be political hell to pay. 

Let's separate the reality from the 
perception for a moment. The reality iJ? 
that Evan Mecham is going to get a fair 
hearing in a court of impeachmt'iit. 
Minds may be made up about Evan 
Mecham, but not about these charges, 
and the outcome is very much in doubt. 
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I can honestly say that I think Evan 
Mechain is an unmitigated political, 
ethical catastrophe. I also have not the 
slightest clue as to how I'm going to 
vote on any of these charges. The same 
is true of the majority of my colleagues. 
Despite the fact I believe the sooner Ev 
is gone the better, I don't feel a lot of 
pressure to be the one to "pull the trig¬ 
ger." Ev is a walking corpse. He died 
many months ago. All we've been 
engaged in since is the longest funeral 
procession in history. There are four 
graveyards in Mechamland. Their 
names are impeachment, indictment, 
recall and resignation. He will be bur¬ 
ied. Somewhere. The Senate doesn't 
have to do it. There is no overwhelming 
political motive to either convict or 
acquit. It's a mixed bag. Clearly, each 
member is aware of and concerned 
with their political self-interest in this 
matter. But how that self-interest is 
served is much less clear. Out of thirty 
legislative districts, in maybe one-third 
of them is there a clear sense of the 
safest political course. For the vast 
majority of us, it's a lose-lose situation. 
That is the reality. The best course of 
action for most members is to be fair. 
And do what's right. 

The question is whether the reality 
of fairness is perceived as such. Some 
people will be watching the trial— 
every day. Others will gather their 
impressions indirectly, from the news 
media. That means we need to be con¬ 
scious of the credibility of this proceed¬ 
ing in both forums. The press corps will 
have a different impression of fairness 
than the average viewer watching di¬ 
rectly. 

3/3: The trial itself is really bogging 
down. Fred Craft is beginning to set 
people on edge with his repetition, 
unfocused questioning of prosecution 
witnesses. The gallery has only been 
about half-full. We had been expecting 
capacity crowds every day and a lot of 
competition for tickets. Instead, our 
special DPS security detail nearly has 
the crowd outnumbered. Maybe Craft 
has a rabbit to pull out of a hat, but he 
sure as hell isn't helping himself any. 
Everybody is talking about it and ani¬ 
mosity toward Craft is building. 

3/4: Lee Watkins pled the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment today. Watkins' role in the movie 
ought to be played by a younger ver¬ 
sion of Ned Beatty. A fast-drawling 
good ol' boy with a hustle in every 
pocket and an angle in every endeavor. 

There were a few sighs of relief 
around the floor when Lee did his si¬ 
lence bit. There are at least a few people 
who didn't want Lee to detail all his 
political and professional experience, 
particularly since it included a consult¬ 
ing contract with the Arizona State 
Senate. 

3/7: Went to Tucson, as always, over the 
weekend. The consensus of people I 
talked to was: one, Fred Craft should be 
shot, and two, most of the members of | 


the Senate should follow. I guess 
people figure if Perry Mason can wrap 
up a trial in an hour, why are we so 
slow? 

I had three pro-Mecham people 
stop by the mobile office Saturday 
morning. Well, actually, they all said 
they had not previously supported 
Mecham—but now they were. They 
each said Ev is getting railroaded and 
that the conspiracy was succeeding. 
They all wanted me to do what was 
"right" and acquit the governor. They 
arrived and left at separate times and 
their visits did not overlap. Perhaps 
cynicism has overtaken me, but I'd be 
very surprised if my three visitors were 
not part of an orchestrated effort by 


Mecham supporters. If there is in fact 
such an organized effort, it's been well- 
planned and implemented. If I'm 
wrong and these were actually sponta¬ 
neous soundings from the grass roots, 
then Arizona is about to witness the 
most extraordinary political resurrec¬ 
tion in history. 

3/8: We had an incident in the gallery 
when a large man started shouting. He 
appeared to be angry with Fred Craft, 
who was speaking at the time, but he 
wasn't making a lot of sense. In speak¬ 
ing with DPS officers later, I learned the 
gentleman had a long history of men¬ 
tal illness—with a number of involun¬ 
tary commitments to the state hospital. 


He's considered to be potentially dan¬ 
gerous. 

When the guy first started yelling, 
at least half a dozen of us stood from 
our seats on the floor to look into the 
gallery. I presume the others were 
anxious, as I was, to see if a gun was 
visible. The security precautions are 
monumental, but no system is fool¬ 
proof. 

Alan Stephens mentioned to a 
group of us that he was uncomfortable 
walking on the grounds during re¬ 
cesses from the trial. He felt the poten¬ 
tial for violence was high and that there 
were a lot of crazy people around, at- 
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The night the House voted im¬ 
peachment, I was sitting in Tucson at 
my tax office. My last client left about 
6:37, so we turned on the radio and 
listened. Mostly what we heard was the 
explanation of votes. And I was 
amazed that they had as many votes as 
they did. 

I talked to the governor at some 
point after that, a week or so later. He 
just called up and we kind of shot the 
breeze, wished each other well and did 
a little chatting. I first met him in 1978 
in Sierra Vista, when he was the Repub¬ 
lican nominee for governor, standing in 
a candidate's line. I didn't support him 
in the '78 or '82 primaries; I backed 
Charles King and Jack Londen. In '86, 

I strongly supported Bob Corbin for 
governor in February (much like 
Mecham had). We were chagrined to 
find that somebody got to Bob and 
backed him off. And that left those who 
are not Burton Barr fans (who are 
minimal, maybe, in the legislature, but 
very broad in the electorate) without a 
candidate. 

Later in '861 read in the paper that 
Max Hawkins was going to draft 
Mecham to run. And I thought, well, 
that's not going to go anywhere. Then 
I got a call from Bill Heuisler, who said 
he had just gotten a call from Ev 
Mecham. I said, you're kidding. He 
said he told Ev that he should give me 
a call, that I've run some tough races 
and know how to campaign etc., and 
know the bodies in some of those other 
counties. Well, I'll talk to him, I said. 
Anybody who's got a chance against 
Burton Barr is my kind of guy. Sure 
enough, Ev Mecham called me two or 
three days later—it must have been 
May or June—and said he'd been talk¬ 
ing to Bob Hooshler. I still razz Bill; 
whenever I leave a message on his 
machine, I say it's for "Bob Hooshler." 
So we chatted, and I told Mecham I 
wished him well, that I was going to 
vote for him in the primary, but I would 
not endorse him and was going to stay 
out of the race, that I had my own pri¬ 
mary. 

Sure enough, Mecham mounted a 
very effective campaign, and came 
down and visited my headquarters one 
time. We shared some computer tech¬ 
nology. Some of the people who 
worked on my campaign worked on 
his. We helped on some of the survey 
stuff. On primary night, I felt ecstatic. 
I'd been privy to the survey numbers, 
and had seen Barr's vote first peak, then 
start to fade into undecided, then into 
a rising negative, because he did not 


counter Mecham's tabloids and the TV 
ads. Consequently, the voters started to 
say, this must be true, and it's awful 
stuff. Oh yes, I believed it was true. 
They left some of the good ones out. 
Barr had been a wheeler-dealer for 
years. I spent a long time with him in a 
back room in '79, '80, on taxes, so I got 
to know him pretty well. 

So at any rate, I got to know Ev, and 
he got elected governor. And of course, 
he started very poorly. Very poorly. He 
had the mistaken assumption he could 
talk to [legislative] leadership and 
they'd tell the troops. And it doesn't 
work that way, particularly in the Sen¬ 
ate. He just got off on the wrong foot. 
And I wasn't overly thrilled with some 
of the people he hired, especially [his 
chief of staff Jiml Colter. Most of those 
people Mecham found, I thought, had 
disappeared some years ago, or found 
life somewhere else. I was amazed at 
the collection he resurrected. The/re so 
far out of the mainstream—I mean, talk 
about retreads—Sam Steiger, although 
he was probably the best one up there, 
had done a lot of crazy stuff. And he 
was the sanest one in the room—that 
gave you cause for pause. But Ev 
trusted them. These people had been 
with him through the long march—that 
was his fifth race. 

Then they offered me Department 
of Revenue director, and I said no 
thank you. The point I couldn't get 
across to them was that they needed me 
in the Senate. The governor found out 
he'd erred in his ways by not talking to 
rank and file—I found out he finally got 
the message. Clark Munger, who was 
Pima County Republican Chairman at 
the time, called me up and said the 
governor was down here complaining 
about how he was being treated by the 
legislature and their chair. And I said, 
Clark, if you remember, the governor 
ran a campaign to repeal the one-cent 
sales tax, which is a position you and I 
both favored. And I said, you are well 
aware that in order to repeal that tax 
you need a bill in the hopper before 
next week. There is no bill. Munger 
says, you've gotta be kidding me. And 
then he says, well, I told the governor 
at least you've got a friend up there in 
Jeff Hill. And the governor says. I'm not 
so sure—he's like the rest of them, he's 
a legislator. So I said to Clark, if he said 
that about me, where do you think he 
stands with the rest of them? I repeated 
that to Lunn; I thought he was going to 
die laughing. 

And sure enough, the governor 
called after that. And I went over and 
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sat down with him and Chris Herstam, 
niy [committee chairman] counterpart 
in the House. And we went though a 
number of issues, and then he had a 
number of meetings with legislators. It 
seemed to open up lines of communi¬ 
cation. Mecham got all the chairmen on 
board; Sen. Peter Kay all of a sudden 
became interested in his drug bill. I 
think that helped a lot. 

Why not sooner? Well, one has to 
lay the blame on [Mecham's legislative 
aide] Donna Carlson. She knew that 
only [committee] chairmen run pro¬ 
grams; the leadership doesn't run bills. 

It was her duty to impart that knowl¬ 
edge to the governor, and she failed to 
do that. 

Anyway, by this point, the gover¬ 
nor was mending his relationships with 
the legislature. 1 think he realized he 
needed a program. We did have one 
meeting there that got bogged down, 
because he let the "60 Minutes" pro¬ 
ducer in there, which got to be kind of 
controversial. We all knew "60 Min¬ 
utes" was in there because [House 
Republican leader] Jane Hull told all of 
us. But a couple of guys came in late 
and didn't know and mouthed off. But 
it was a very healthy exchange. Skelly 
made some comments, and I thought 
they were very, very appropriate. 
Skelly mentioned a long list of conser¬ 
vatives elected to political office around 
the country—^Jack Kemp etc. And he 
said none of these people had press 
problems, and therefore, governor, it 
must be you or your staff—something 
is wrong. Conservatives have been 
getting elected to office very success¬ 
fully, and you're going to set the move¬ 
ment back twenty years. 

I agreed with Skelly to some de¬ 
gree. Ron Bellus, for instance, was 
unqualified for the post [as Mecham s 
press secretary]. He was more combat¬ 
ive than even Mecham, which is hard 
to believe. Someone pointed out to me 
that Babbitt had had two press agents, 
and I once told Bellus, then you need 
four. So he started in, getting ugly with 
me, saying they were trying to have 
positive coverage, but all the press 
wanted to do was ask them about some 
issue or other that the administration 
had said all they were going to say on. 
I said, you miss the point, Mr. Bellus. 
We've all had to work with the press on 
issues. If you won't respond to their 
questions and are secretive, you 11 
engender more questions from the 
press. I would suggest to you that you 
put all the paperwork out and you 
answer questions until you drop, or 
until they get sick of it. And you'll 
never hear another question on that 
issue. I said, let me assure you, coming 
from a town as a conservative, where 
there is the Arizona Daily Star, I'd have 
been dead meat years ago if I'd oper¬ 
ated the way you seem to operate this 
ninth floor [governor's office]. And he 
finally shut up. 

I don't feel weird about the splits 
in the conservative wing of the party in 
Arizona, between Mecham and Skelly/ 


Corbin; I don't feel forced to choose 
sides. I'm disappointed with Corbin— 
obviously, as most conservatives are— 
that he didn't run, and by what's hap¬ 
pened since. Corbin's people claim that 
he isn't interested in running for gov¬ 
ernor. But for some reason, he's gotten 
involved in it. 

Most of us have had trouble with 
our opponents violating campaign 
laws, and Corbin's never so much as 
lifted a finger. 1 had a guy running 
against me who took a couple of 
hundred in corporate contributions; it's 
a felony for corporations to donate. We 
had the Republican lawyer and the 
Republican chairman here file a com¬ 
plaint. And we sent the complaints 


both to my opponent and to the attor¬ 
ney general's office. So my opponent 
immediately gave the money back and 
changed his finance statements, and 
that was the end of that. Nothing, no 
help, zip from the attorney general. He 
didn't care. The law says "knowingly," 
and I'm told you can never get inside 
someone's head to prove "knowingly." 
And that's why nobody ever thought 
somebody would be challenged on 
these laws, other than through public 
embarrassment. Obviously, my oppo¬ 
nent had to stand up in public and 
admit he screwed up, and he died a 
slow political death. That's usually 
what the punishment is, and what it 
should be. But Corbin carried it to the 


other extreme by going after Mecham 
in a situation where it isn't "know¬ 
ingly." 

....I think they just felt that once you 
got the "cancer" taken out of the body 
politic of the Republican Party, quickly 
and cleanly, that there'd still be some 
conservative clique grousing, but not 
enough to really worry about. I think 
they just underestimated the Mecham 
strength in the behind-the-scenes party 
structure. 

I don't think this is hurting the 
party per se. I do a quarterly report on 
registration, and I noticed that in spite 
of everything. Republicans picked up 
4,000 or 5,000 registrations statewide 
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ast time. I couldn't believe 
,een tailing off regularly during the 
ecall-that July ('87) quarter it slowed 
w, and then that September quarter, 
ve lost 10,000, or something fairly 
arge. It didn't particularly worry me, 
because 1 found out what the recallers 
vere doing: they registered (or re-reg- 
stered) everybody Iwho signe 
-ecall petition]. And that was smart. So 
1 lot of those cards that they dropped 
n were Democrats who had been 
aurged from the voter registration rolls 
previous years, and probably 
ivouldn't vote regularly anyway. So it 
didn't really concern me. But if it was 
a continuing trend, that meant new- 
:omers to the state were being prosely¬ 
tized through the media and whatever 
other contacts Ito turn] against the 
D_P^rfv T was concerned at 


ingtoit 

I had told Linda Barber and Bill 
Heuisler and anybody else I could find 
that the governor cannot have those 
recall signatures filed on him. There 
was a point, if he allowed those signa¬ 
tures to be filed, where I, Jeff Hill, 
would feel the only out for him and this 
party would be for him to resign. And 
I said, if they got to the point I had to 
stand up and say "resign"—you're in 


a world of hurt. 

After they filed I said we don't 
have a lot of outs here. I said then that 
resignation was the best thing. I said it 
in caucus, too. Because of what 
Mecham did, I was just appalled. When 
he sent out that fundraiser letter about 
"everybody move to Arizona and, you 
know, shoot-a-queer-a-day or some¬ 
thing," I couldn't believe it: you had to 
be totally inept to do that when the 
recallers were making their last ditch 
effort, when, I think, the recall move¬ 
ment was about ready to go belly-up. 
Its momentum had dropped. And 


Mecham, by that time, was acting 
"gubernatorial," had had a couple of 
successful special legislative sessions, 
the legislature was getting along with 
him, and it was really going well. And 
then you drop that letter. 

But what I didn't know at the time, 
and [Mecham's people] didn't tell very 
many people, was they knew that 
somebody—I guess the press, some¬ 
body at the Republic—had found out 
about the Wolfson loan. It was coming 
due November 1. And I guess they 
thought their salvation was to pay off 
the Wolfson debt by November 1 and 
it would go away. And the recall dead¬ 
line was like November 3. They ran that 
letter late September or the first of 
October, obviously to get the money 
to pay off the Wolfeon note. That was 
particularly stupid. I don't know— 
since it seems like they could have 
gotten the money somewhere [elsel to 
pay it off. They made a very poor deci¬ 
sion, and I think they guaranteed the 
recall success by it. 

That's when I said to Mecham's 
people, you're your own worst en¬ 
emy—if you're not smart enough to 


find somebody thaLs [competentl po. ’ 
litically. I was quoted in the paper, and 
they got real mad at me. TTiat was aU)ut 
the time Mecham got rid of Colter, and 
I was quoted as saying it was a day late ^ 

and a dollar short. i 

About the same time, they were ' 
trying to figure out how to do some- | 
thing so the press wouldn't have a story 
[about the Wolfson loan and the finan- [ 
dal statements]. And it was my under- i 
standing of the press stories that this ; 
was the scenario: as soon as that [loan 
payment deadline] happens, we write 
the story. I guess the Republic was wait¬ 
ing for Mecham to do something that 
would give the story timeliness, cre¬ 
dence, whatever. And, of course, these 
fatheads did it: they went in and they 
tried to stonewall it. Nixon proved that 
wasn't a successful strategy. 1 think it 
was a staff problem, because Mecham's 
instincts are good, personally, and I 
think his staff, or somebody, talks him 
out of them. When I talk to him, he 
seems to understand what's going on. 

So I was screaming! Two, three 
months before that, when I found out 
they had a problem, I said slow down 
and file supplemental reports. Com¬ 
mon Cause will bitch awhile, and then 
it will go away. Every legislator who's 
taken a trip [without reporting it] or 
anything else has done that, and it has 
gone away. So just do it. 

Mecham is somewhat of a bantam 
rooster, in that attitude of "now you're 
a bad person if you're saying this, and | 
I'm gonna tough it out." There was , 
something else [the press] wanted from I 
him—the documents on the [inaugural 
fund] loan with Mecham Pontiac and 
that stuff. I mean, stack 'em on their 
desk, give 'em 5,000 copies, let them 
print 'em on the front page of the 
newspaper—who the hell cares? But he 
wasn't going to release them. 
Arrggghh! 

He does believe in himself. But 
there are times to pick those battles. The 
small ones, the "who cares"— just for¬ 
get it. Fight the big ones. Because you 
can't fight all of them. But he does not 
choose his battles. I would get signals 
from Donna or Steiger—they'd call up 
and say, "Well, the governor doesn't 
want to do the sales tax repeal." And I 
said fine, we've got it up next week, 
want me to cancel it? Later I get a call 
from the governor's office asking if I 
could run over. And I get there, and the 
governor is still with the program [on 
running the sales tax repealer through 
committee]. The problem was Donna | 
and Steiger talked to the [legislative] i 

leadership, who told them, that ain't ? 

going anywhere, and they were trying 
to save the embarrassment of a defeat. 

But see the governor doesn't plav that 
way! And neither did I, at that point. If 
you don t make the effort, the publk 
says "you never had the guts." 1 told i 
them—I'll run the bill, and I'll proba- 
bly get it out of my ISenate Finance] 
committee. Let's do it, because if vou 
don t try, obviously it's dead. The 
governor had never deviated, and it 
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was those two trying to talk him out of 
it. 

Well it got more convoluted. You 
ended up with other issues surfacing. 
Then they got into this thing with Lee 
Watkins and Peggy Griffith [the al¬ 
leged death threat against Carlson by 
VVatkinsl and all. And then, I think the 
bovs who want to get rid of old Ev got 
carried away—we're talking about the 
Pat Murphys of the world, the Burt 
Barrs and the Phoenix 40. You can only 
kill a guy once. And they did it one too 
many. And what happened was, they 
started feeding the people's fears— 
there's a large segment of the public out 
there that doesn't trust government. 
And with good reason, I might add. 
The people don't trust power struc¬ 
tures, because they're not powerful. 
They're just Joe Citizen trying to make 
a living. There's a lot of them—as Emil 
Franzi always says, for every sushi bar 
there's six bowling alleys. And these 
guys forgot that. So all of a sudden they 
were feeding, if you will, the paranoia 
in the Mecham administration, making 
it appear that in fact there was a plot to 
get him. 

I think, if the recall had been back 
in November or December, Mecham 
wouldn't have gotten ten percent in 
that election. 1 had conserv^ative pre¬ 
cinct committeemen come up to me 
and say, "that last incident, that was it 
for me." There was one incident for 
everybody—the loan that was painted 
as fraudulent when it first hit, with 
some effort to hide it etc. They just said 
"geez." Because Mecham had really 
pushed his ethics, if you will. 

That one [the Wolfson loan] didn't 
strike me that way, because we'd had 
some dealings with Willard [Mecham] 
on a joint fund-raiser, and I knew they 
had no understanding of the campaign 
laws. When I saw the paperwork, they 
did have the thing included, although 
it was lumped with other stuff. 

I think they did not want to show 
Wolfson's name. They wanted to honor 
that request [for anonymityl from him. 
I just think the guy told Ev he didn t 
want to be in it [publicly!, and for 
Mecham, who was being outspent by 
Carolyn Warner, who was selling fur¬ 
niture and raising money left and 
right—this was his one chance, in 
twenty years, to become governor. And 
here's a guy [Wolfsonl, no strings at¬ 
tached supposedly with all this good 
stuff, 350 grand. All he asks is that you 
don't put his name down. I don't think 
it's that big of a deal. 

A governor of a different style 
Babbitt, for instance, could have gotten 
away with it, without any trouble, by 
filing amended statements. 

But sentiment had gone against 
Mecham. About December I thought he 
was dead. If his loyal supporters were 
dumping on him, there was a point I'd 
have to say "yeah, it's time for you to 
resign, Ev; it was nice, and—as Emil 
Franzi said—we did accomplish two 
things: You kept Burton Barr and 
Carolyn Warner out of the governor¬ 


ship. ' I mean, that's a great plus in my 
book. 

And then, they [the Barrs etc.] had 
to get carried away. They had to get the 
House to go try and impeach him; they 
hire French and ail of a sudden French 
isn t an adviser, he's running the whole 
show. And then one morning, it must 
have been in January, I wake up and 
the state is a hundred-and-some mil¬ 
lion dollars in the hole, exactly as the 
governor said it would be when we 
went with the legislative budget. And 
we re predicted to be $300 million in 
the hole for the next budget year. And 
I thought, as much as that is awful for 
the state of Arizona and myself person¬ 
ally as a legislator, Evan Mecham can 
win [the recall election] in May. It vin¬ 
dicated him. While running a cam¬ 
paign, he'd be on every stump in this 
state, hammering one issue: If you 
don't elect me, the legislature will raise 
$350 million in taxes. 

And so you can imagine, if you've 
got the same players [candidates] in the 
recall, and they would have had to say 
how they'd balance that budget, and 
they'd have had to stand up and say 
"raise taxes." And Evan Mecham 
would have beat them bloody; that 
would have guaranteed his victory. 
He'd have said. I'm not going to raise 
taxes, I'm gonna veto the bills. I think 
he would have come up with the $100 
million [savings] he's talked about, and 
then done his "mini-Grace Commis¬ 
sion" on budget cuts, and have been 
able to badger education into reducing 
education formulas. He'd have been in 
a position where he'd have had a state¬ 
wide pulpit to do that, to beat the leg¬ 
islature silly. And I think he would 
have been able to turn it around— 
quickly. 

I'd never worried that his political 
problems would drag me down. But 
prior to this, I couldn't see how he 
could possibly be reelected. 1 figured 
Carolyn Warner would win in a recall. 
And then the Republicans would be 
caught in July, which we may still be, 
with a huge tax increase, and we'd 
march into minorityship, come No¬ 
vember. 1 saw that specter rising. 

But about this time, public senti¬ 
ment had started to turn. Mecham got 
rid of all those guys [from his admini¬ 
stration, like Colter], his people were 
starting to get their act together, and he 
was really starting to get much, much 
better press. And they'd finally beaten 
down the Martin Luther King Day 
thing, and it was starting to turn 
around for him, again—the Taiwan 
initiative, the supercollider, positive 
stuff like that was in the forefront. We 
were getting back to bettering state 
government. Oh, and taking the state 
cars away from all those people—al¬ 
though small, perhaps, in the great 
scope of things—just really tickled the 
people who are tired of state workers 
having perks on the taxpayer's dole. 
That was something that really satis- 
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Hand crafted treasures 
inspired by our 
country heritage 


Handmade Quilts 



Adnt Suzie’s 

Country Corner 

Come see us 
at our new location 

3055 N. Campbell Ave. 
792-3570 
Tues. -Sat. 10-5 
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Classic Design 
Native Mesquite 


Arroyo Design 
224 N. 4th Ave 
884^1012 


Inside the new American 
Underground 


Convictions of the Heart 

Jim Corbett and the Sanctuary Movement 
by Miriam Davidson 


Convictions of 
the Heart 

liifi Citrifll ami 
tlu‘ Sand nan/ Mttivnunrf 


"... a fine, important book full of murder and terror, 
heroism and endurance, justice and injustice. 
Unfortunately, it's a true story." 

(David Quammen) $19.95. 



Mirunn 


Coming to terms 
Sixties 

Mezcal 

by Charles Bowden 
author o/Blue Desert 

". . . conjures in the mind and heart the shambles that 
those years represent. It lingers in the mind as only the 
very best bool« manage to do." 

(Harry Crews) $19.95. 
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Campbell Avenue at River Road 


Fiesta de San Felipe 

A Weekend of Entertainment and Special Eve*n}:s 
October 8th & 9 th 


St. Philip's Plaza and Gadabout 
. present an evening with the 

Martha Grahain Dance Company 


Monday, November 7th 
at Centennial Hall 
Benefit for the Tucson AIDS Project. 
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THE 

NEW SOUTHWEST 



Contemporary 
Southwestern Cuisine 

Moderately Priced 
Casual Atmosphere 
Lunch and Dinner 
To Go 


TERRA COTTA 

»»»»»»« 

577-8100 


Rcstalirant 


Distinctive Mexican Cuisine 

Old World Ambiance 

Private Dining Facilities, Lounge, Seafood Tapas, 
Dinner, Catering 

The classic taste of 
Central Mexico ^ 

577-8222 



Innovative 
Northern Italian Cuisine 


A Lively, Modern, Urban Dining Experience 
with Private Dining Faciiities, Lounge and Light Fare, 
Lunch and Dinner, Catering. 

577-8111 

Opening Mid-September, Cali for Information 


Southwest Trends Restaurants 

by Don Luria and Candace Grogan. Donna Nordin. Executive Chef. 
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10% OFF 

New Southwest Design 
Boxed Christmas Cards 





4340 IN. Campbell, Suite 72 
St. Philip's Plaza • 299-8260 
Mon-Sat 10-6 • Evenings By Appointment 





Get an early-bird start on the coming holidays-and save! 


Campbell & River Rd. 

Hours: 299'9244 (use River Rd. Entrance) 

Mon-Sat lOam-opm 
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MORE THAN A 


HAIRCUT 

1 

1 


We re not just another ■ 

i 

salon. We’re fashion 


videos, Headlines 


Magazine, and a con¬ 


stant flow of fashion 


information from 


around the world. 


We re IFuceo® Makeup 


Cellular Skincare, Bod\ 


Essentials and Sun 

,' 

Exposure!'’ 

,!fe; 

A\nd we’re Systeina^ 


and Sebastian® the 


finest haircare any¬ 


where, with products 


like Delangle Gel, 


Molding Mudr Sheen 


and Celloshampoo® 


We’re much more than 


a haircut. Were a 


lifestyle. 







i Pri^rtive Entf 

P and ^f^p„e,oTucsoaArizonao602-577.0506 

::i SlPhillp'sPlazaSuite43aCampbell&Ri^^^_.^.^.^...^ 




® We re a 


hair, skin 8 c nails SALON 
Sebastian Artistic Center® 

The salons that make the differed., between ok and extraorduu^ 
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fint itflinEK 

4320 N. CAMPBELL ST. PHILIP'S PLAZA 790-1912 


SAN MARCO 


fine shoes • Robert Clergerie 
Charles Jourdan • Casadei 
Petra • EDER • Seducta • Espace 
and accessories • Eclissi 
Johnny Farah * A n n i C o . 

Kerry McBride • Jamie Simpson 
Glenn Yank • Claude Renaud 



St. Philip’s Plaza • 4280 North Campbell • 602.577.9471 


Blind Man's Bluff 


An incredibly low price should be a clue. People don't give diamonds 
away. In the gem business a "Bluff" stone is one that looks good but is 
not. Poor cutting, diguised color, and precarious ^l^ws can be over¬ 
looked at a glance. Bluff diamonds are sold at an incredibly low price to 
distract you from examining them. The reality is that the value is also 
incredibly low. 

At Maricopa Design Jewelers we don't leave our integrity to specula¬ 
tion. We encourage you to learn to examine diamonds under the micro¬ 
scope, and to utilize certified diamonds to verify grading. We offer 
written descriptions that can be independently verified. We take these 
steps to help you avoid deceptive practices in the diamond business. 

The flash of a diamond draws your attention to its beauty. As you 
look at diamonds you will find you have preferences for shape and size. 
Some diamonds will seem more alive. They shine brighter with more 
fire. Maricopa Design Jewelers will help you identify these preferences 
and show you how the quality factors enhance the beauty of the 
diamond. 

Maricopa Design 
Jewelers 

Exclusively at St. Philips Plozo ♦ North Campbell Avenue ot River Rood 



margrit laman 
design studio's 

Unpfted/ 


fine handmade 
fashions, 
silks, suedes 
& accessories 


CAMPBELL AVENUE AT RIVER ROAD 

577-1356 

















































Will 
Ed Moore 
be the 
Big Cigar? 

Or when the smoke clears in 
the Board of Supervisors election, 
will he be told to butt out? 


F I am Patton says it is usually the 
^first or second question she gets 
at a campaign speech or a fund¬ 
raising coffee: "What are you going to 
do with Ed Moore?" 

"I can count on it/' says Patton, the 
neighborhood activist who is running 
for supervisor in the next district over 
from her friend Moore. "1 think they 
just view him as sort of a wild card. My 
favorite was a guy whose first question 
out was, 'What are you going to do 
about Ed Moore? Now, it's not that we 
don't need someone like Ed Moore, he 
says. 'We need someone in there who s 
gonna look out for the little guy. We 
need a maverick. We need Ed Moore, 
but we don't need so much of him. 

Patton laughs. "1 loved that, she 
says. "I thought it was perfect, so 1 ve 
been using it to tell people: It's a mat¬ 
ter of proportion, isn't it?" 

But with Ed Moore proportion is 
difficult to define. 

His frame is big and hulking, his 
eyes are hooded and intense, his mouth 


By Norma Coile 

Photo by Hal Gould 


chomps an assertive cigar. Encounter 
the supervisor in his element, and he is 
one intimidating, controlling presence: 
Booming at you over the speaker¬ 
phone in his eleventh-floor office while 
his office cronies listen in. Holding 
court at the racetrack or a restaurant 
with his quick-draw wallet in hand. 
Talking in a low voice about the corrup¬ 
tion he claims to have uncovered in 
county government. Building on his 
image as a hero of the blue-collar, tax- 
burdened, over-regulated little guys in 
his district. Making personal loans to a 
surprising mix of politicos.... 

His presence is much larger than 
his body, and that ain't small. With all 
five seats open in the fall elections for 
the Board of Supervisors, Ed Moore's 
shadow is falling over all the districts 
in the September 13 primary, mostly 
implied through support or the with¬ 
holding of it—even though critics sug¬ 
gest he ought to pay more attention to 
his own District 3 Democratic primary 
challenge from former state senator Sue 



Dye and do less poking around else¬ 
where. 

Moore describes at least three of 
the supervisorial candidates as his 
friends: Patton in District 1, and both 
Geri Menton and Reg Morrison in Dis¬ 
trict 4 (all Republicans, although Moore 
is a Democrat). And he appears to have 
achieved pointed balances of power, at 
least for the campaign season, with the 
strongest contenders (Democrats all) in 
both remaining districts: Luis Gonzales 
and Dan Eckstrom in District 2, and 
Raul Grijalva in District 5. 

Despite meeting with several of the 
candidates, Moore maintains that he is 
staying out of all these races—"T ve got 
enough problems of my own. I'm going 
to have every pseudo-environmental¬ 
ist in town after me [in my own race). I 
haven't the faintest idea what's going 
to happen." But he adds, "I know 
people on all sides. I know some of the 
people working with all of these [can¬ 
didates].... I have a tremendous inter¬ 
est in getting some honest people, bot¬ 
tom-line. Not from a political motiva¬ 
tion of any sort." 

With his nemesis David Yetman 
(who is not seeking re-election) out of 
his way, Moore contends that it will be 
"very easy" for him to put together at 
least three out of five votes for a con¬ 
sistent majority on the Board of Super¬ 
visors. Certainly, he will try to do so— 
at least when it suits him. But there are 
likely to be several strong personalities 
on the next board, and Moore's ma¬ 
nipulations may backfire on him. 

"When somebody says I can't work 
with other people," says Moore, 
"they're pretty dumb. How do you 
think 1 made money, or have made 


money in the past? I put deals together 
that are impossible to put together, 
because I can deal with people." 

When Moore came out of the real- 
estate-speculation business to beat 
District 3 Supervisor Bud Walker in 
1984, spending more than a hundred 
grand of his own fortune in the proc¬ 
ess, his political strategist and "hired 
gunfighter" Emil Franzi sentimentally 
gushed that "it took a guy with a check¬ 
book and balls to do it." 

Four years later, those same fea¬ 
tures are fending off some of his politi¬ 
cal opposites and befriending others, 
leading to the concern among a consid¬ 
erable number of his critics that Ed 
Moore has a good chance of coming 
back for a second term, and that this 
time he may well have the allies on the 
board to be its Big Kahuna. (His pri¬ 
mary foe Dye may be able to capitalize 
on some "anti-Moore" sentiment out 
there, but as of mid-summer, hers was 
an uphill struggle.) 

"That's the fear," says one county 
staffer, who half-jokes that professional 
employees in his department are con¬ 
sidering "resigning hand-in-hand on 
primary night," the thirteenth of this 
month, if it looks like Moore will be the 
board's leader. Moore wouldn't be 
surprised: "Yeah, there are a few bu¬ 
reaucrats who are scared to death I'll 
come back with two votes, because 
then we'll save the taxpayers an awful 
lot of money, and get rid of the bureau¬ 
crats that shouldn't be here." 

Moore's interest in the other races 
has more to do with personalities and 
powerbrokering than with issues. Ideo¬ 
logically, he has distinct differences 
with many of these people, and he has 
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always mined odd alliances—he has 
given support in the past to both liberal 
Rep. John Kromko and conservative 
Evan Mecham; he rode into office with 
the neighborhood movement, but also 
is drawing financial support this time 
around from the development commu¬ 
nity. And despite his friendships and 
political associations with neighbor¬ 
hood activists Patton and Menton, for 
instance, he frequently disagrees with 
them on land-use issues. 

Some countv-watchers see in all of 
this the specter of what Star columnist 
Tom Beal humorously dubbed 'The 
Board from Hell"—a board that votes 
against everything. Moore's support¬ 
ers, however, interpret the phrase dif¬ 
ferently. 'The liberal bastards," retorts 
Franzi, "would define a 'Board from 
Hell' as three guys that agree with Ed 
Moore." Ask Franzi and Moore if that s 
what we may get, and they just smile. 

Moore recently achieved lead 
status when Sam Lena resigned and 
Eckstrom was appointed to replace him 
on the existing board. Suddenly, there 
developed a Moore-Eckstrom-Morri- 

son majority that allowed Moore his 
own way on many issues. For three 
years before that, Yetman and Lena 
basically had controlled things, often in 
alliance with Supervisor Iris Dewhirst 
and sometimes with Morrison for the 
coveted three votes. 

Naturally, Moore now would like 
to preser\^e his new-found power. He 
has made moves in other districts to 
ward off candidates he doesn't know or 
doesn't like. He says he offered Grijalva 
his support early on, for instance, when 
it looked like Supervisor Yetman or 
Sen. Jaime Gutierrez might also be in 


tha race. Both Moore and Grijalva say 

t-r alva immediately declined cam¬ 
paign help-"Ed will be difficult 
oug 1 , without owing him some- 
tl^nig explains Raul, who was 
blooded m politics as a member of the 
Tucson Unified School District board. 

etman and Gutierrez, for reasons of 
tl^ieir own, decided not to run, leaving 
Grijalva with the inside track in the 
supervisor's primary. (His trial will 
come in the November general election 
where his likely opponent. Republican 
neighborhood advocate 1 lerb Osborn, 
must overcome a two-to-one Democrat 
registration advantage.) 

But Moore nonetheless came 
through for Grijalva on this much: 
When Kromko made noises about 
running in that district's Democratic 


primary, Moore informed Kromko that 
he could not support him over Grijalva; 
he would, however, stay neutral. 
Kromko, who ultimately decided not to 
run, remains a friend. 


In races involving his two current 
allies on the board—Morrison and 
Eckstrom—Moore has kept both on 
their toes by also flirting with their 
opponents. In the rivalry between for¬ 
mer state senator Gonzales and former 
South Tucson mayor Eckstrom, Moore 
seems to be putting out the message: 
You show me respect, and I won't help 
your opponent. Associates say Moore 
was flattered when Gonzales requested 
a meeting with him early in the election 
year. "Luis knows how to show and get 
respect," says Franzi. Moore puts it this 
way: "Luis is a nice guy. We were 
gonna—I would have—helped Luis 
run against Sam [Lena, who removed 
that possibility by accepting an ap¬ 
pointment to run Gov. Rose Mofford's 
Tucson office]. Because we had to get 
Sam out of here or this county would 
have gone to hell.... Sam is a very nice 
guy, but he would never do anything. 
So as a result, David Yetman controlled 
the board." (Lena, saying his role now 
is to stay behind-the-scenes, declined 
comment for this article.) 

In fact, when Lena recommended 
Eckstrom as his replacement on the 
existing board, Moore briefly held up 
the appointment. He has since discov¬ 
ered, however, that he can work just 
fine'with Eckstrom, now Gonzales' 
opponent in the primary. So fine, in 
fact, that Moore's arch-rival Yetman, 
who pushed for Eckstrom's appoint¬ 
ment, today says he is appalled by the 

subsequent Moore/Eckstrom/Morri- 
son alliance. The hand-holding was 
particularly obvious in the vote on 
Moore's plan to allow golf courses to 
qualify as "natural open space" in the 
buffer zone battle around Saguaro 
Natural Monument. Environmentalists 
are calling this apparently pro-devel¬ 
opment majority forged by Moore "the 
gang of three." 

Says Moore, "For the first time 
since I've been on the board, I sleep at 
nights. Because we now have three 
board members that really want to do 
the right thing, and we're running the 


county." 

He has continued to meet with 
both Gonzales and Eckstrom, but says 
he is careful to tell each of them when 
he is going to see the other. He can 
work with whomever wins this one, he 
predicts. The standard posture from 
both Gonzales and Eckstrom is that 
Moore has an agenda, they each have 
their own agendas, and they expect to 
agree with him on some stuff and dis¬ 
agree on some; be leaders on certain 
issues and third votes on others. 

Of the Morrison/Menton GOP 
primary, Moore says: "Geri is a friend. 
Reg is a friend. So I'm staying as far 
away from that one as I possibly can." 

But here is where some people see 
a possible backfire: There is speculation 
that Eckstrom and Morrison, in their 
current alliances with Moore, are 
merely rolling over and pretending 
they're dead—in other words, laying 
back to keep Moore from throwing 
money to Gonzales and Menton in the 
election. When Eckstrom immediately 
became Moore's "lap dog" (a tag 
coined by environmentalist Doug 
Shakel), one of Eckstrom's political al¬ 
lies insisted privately: "Give him credit; 
the man's got to get through an elec¬ 
tion." And Morrison reportedly was 
excited by fellow Republican Greg 
Lunn's entry into the District 1 primary 
against Patton and Dewhirst. 

If Lunn and Morrison survive the 
election, it would be logical, say some 
county watchers, for the two to team up 
as Republicans, picking up Eckstrom or 
Grijalva (or both) to form a majority on 
the board—once again leaving Moore 
as the odd man. Morrison has always 
been a political follower, while Lunn 
has not. Many would say he operated 
as de facto majority leader of the state 
senate, though he held no title. And 
Grijalva, who is- likely to be elected 
owing little to any particular side in the 
"development wars" that characterize 
county politics, sounds wary of Moore: 
"The probability of him returning to the 
board is pretty high," Grijalva pre¬ 
dicted in early summer, as did several 
other candidates. "1 think he will be in 
a position to try to exert his agenda.... 
But I certainly don't think Ed Moore 
should have carte blanche to do as he 
pleases. It's not going to be cash-and- 
carry at the county." 

Or, if Moore and Gonzales should 
end up on the same board, Yetman 
suggests another scenario that would 
eventually mitigate Moore's influence: 
"My God, Ed and Luis would be smil¬ 
ing at each other and having their as¬ 
sassins throw knives. I almost think 
Luis would come out ahead. He's got 
staying power." Counters Franzi, 
"Forthright egos [like Moore's and 
Gonzales'! get along better than 
weasely ones." 

In another scenario, Moore's 
people even envision him as the media¬ 
tor, if rivals Gonzales and Grijalva end 
up on a new board with him. Gonzales 
and Grijalva curtly claim they have "no 
problem" with each other, but Grijalva 


concedes, "We've been circling each 
other for years." 

For now, at least, the only two real 
contenders in this month's crucial pri¬ 
mary that Moore says he has "a prob¬ 
lem" with—other than his own oppo¬ 
nent, Dye, of course—are Dewhirst, the 
District 1 incumbent, and Lunn, both 
competing against his pal Patton in the 
GOP primary. 

Moore says he is not involved in 
Patton's race either—"Pam is a per¬ 
sonal friend. She and I disagree like all 
get-out on certain issues.... I won't say 
she's anti-growth, because she's not, 
but she's pretty close to it in some ar¬ 
eas. And the reason I ran in 1984 was I 
expected a total anti-growth movement 
to take over Pima County. I felt there's 
a way to come to a meeting of the 
minds between both sides." But he 
adds, "We do agree on business and 
governmental issues, with regard to 
how to treat employees." Patton 
stresses that she often yells and fights 
with Ed, and that they vehemently 
disagree on most land-use issues. 
Nonetheless, she frequently is in 
Moore's office, or on the phone to it. 

Meanwhile, Franzi (who designs 
Moore's campaigns and whose wife 
Kathy is Moore's administrative aide) 
is working on Patton's campaign and 
reportedly is dabbling on behalf of 
Morrison. Moore stresses that Franzi is 
a free agent in those efforts. "Emil's a 
technician. He's a mechanic. They used 
to hire gunfighters; they still do, okay? 
He's working for Pam. I'm not. Kathy's 
not." 

Moore acknowledges that Franzi's 
independent political consulting com¬ 
pany rents his phone bank, which is 
located in a house Moore owns for his 
personal office. "I have a very unwrit¬ 
ten deal: I simply don't go to my office; 

1 don't know what they're doing," 
Moore says. Asked if that still doesn't 
give him an indirect link to whatever 
candidates Franzi is helping, Moore 
answers, "Not really, because, geez, 
they do things for all different people— 
Libertarians, Republicans, Democrats. 
They run a business." Franzi's own 
position is clear. He says if Moore does 
anything to help Patton's opponents, "I 
break his legs. He owes her that." 

Not that Moore would be likely to. 
The supervisor frequently launches 
verbal shots at Dewhirst, who often is 
on the opposite side of him on votes. 
And he is taking as a personal affront 
Lunn's campaign theme that the cur¬ 
rent board has lacked leadership, has 
been divisive, and passed a weak buffer 
law. Kathy Franzi complains of Lunn: 
"He didn't bother to come to Ed and 
say, 'Hey, Ed, let's sit down and talk.' 
Like we had with Luis...." 

Lunn, meanwhile, points to his 
reputation in the state senate for getting 
along and building coalitions with all 
manner of people, and says he'd like to 
think he could work with Ed Moore, 
too. But he adds that he isn't going to 
sit still for the negative themes against 
him that Franzi is talking up, and that 
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he may fight back by making an issue 
of Franzi and his close association with 
Moore. (Kathy Franzi counters: td 
could have worked with Greg, until he 
made it personal against him like 
that.") 

Moore obviously has the means to 
provide financial support to favored 
candidates. But he's not doing so this 
year, he insists, since voters m 19»6 
passed a law— supported by Moor^ 
limiting individual campaign contribu¬ 
tions to $200. As of press-date, Moore 
said he had not given or loaned a dime 
to a candidate and didn't intend to. 
"Well, yes," he quickly corrected, "as a 
matter of fact, I will. 1 made a commit¬ 
ment to loan some money to a candi¬ 
date, Dave Koller [who was, at the time, 
running in the primary against Moore 
himself]." Koller couldn't take time off 
from work to come down and pay a $10 
parking ticket he got while seeing an 
attorney about fighting a challenge of 
the signatures he needed to get on the 
ballot. Moore told him he would pay 
the fine. "He's going to pay me back." 
Koller, who might have siphoned off 
some votes from Dye, subsequently 
lost the signature challenge and was 
bounced from the ballot by a judge. 

As for himself, Moore says he is 
once again willing to spend "whatever 
it takes" of his money to win. Period. 
And the law allows him to do so. 

So what is the agenda that Ed 
Moore may be in a position to push, 
anyway? 

His supporters say Moore did 
taxpayers a great service when he in¬ 
sisted that the county be reimbursed for 
millions of dollars in overpayments to 
the state's health-care program. Indeed, 
that is Moore's proudest achievement 
and foremost issue on the campaign 
stump, even though others maintain 
that a quiet deal for reimbursement 
was already in the works by the time 
Moore got into the picture. 

He has been a strong critic of 


County Health Director Pat Nolan 
he says he expects Planning and 7'''* 
ing Services Director Bob JohnsonT 
leave county government. 

Moore says he also saved th 
county millions in potential lawsuits 
preventing the type of monumern 
buffer that would have amounted to 
illegal "taking" of private land. Instead" 
he says, he is working behind the 
scenes to acquire public land in the 
buffer zone, through state and federal 
swaps and donations of conservation 

easements. 

But many question whether Moore 
has much of an agenda at all, other than 
the keep the world off-guard. Buffers- 
backer Wanda Shattuck, who is sup¬ 
porting Lunn, is one of those who ech¬ 
oes that Moore mainly likes to shake 
things up. 

Yetman sees him another way: 
"Moore is the single most pro-develop¬ 
ment supervisor I have ever seen," he 
charges. "He makes [former super\i- 
sor] Katie Dusenberry look like a pi¬ 
ker." 

Retorts Moore: "I am pro-develop¬ 
ment and pro-environment. I think you 
need that balance. I view Yetman as a 
pseudo-environmentalist, one of the 
leaders of this little group of people that 
never accomplish anything in their life 
because they don't know anything 
about the private sector. My solutions 
are final solutions. Theirs are tempo¬ 
rary Band-Aids.... I see a lot of good 
things happening now [with the 
Moore's recent, working majority]. 
Zoning is one of the minor issues that 
are dealt with by the county. The ma¬ 
jor issues are the business issues that 
are ongoing. We have the highest real 
property taxes in the whole state of 
Arizona. Nobody's paying any atten¬ 
tion.... I think jobs are the key issue. I 
think zoning is not the key issue." 

Moore says, "...I'm told I'm going 
to be hit [in the campaign] for this: That 
I 'voted for every Estes rezoning. 
Absolutely rieht. You know why? Be- 
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•ait-se thi'V homework.... It's my practice, on 

nvijnr rezoning—I go out and I get all the neigh¬ 
bors and the developers together. That's why—you 

go through our files—you'll only find five or six 
f^zoning cases at the most, in the three-some years 
that I've been here, that there's any controversy. 
Because everybody agreed before they got here. Estes 
Joes their homework, as do some of the other 
people." He notes one exception—Estes' proposed 
Acacia Hills subdivision. "I told their guys, and 1 told 
the homeowners out there, I won't approve anything 
that gets rid of a single ironwood tree. They went to 
Marana." 

Moore acknowledges that he may also get "hit" 
on the fact that he once did business with Estes—he 
sold the firm some land, along Oracle Jaynes Station 
west of La Cholla, the year before he got elected to 
the board. "If [any] connection were there," Moore 
adds, "I'd have been pushing for Acacia Hills, among 

other things. I've dealt with an awful lot of people_ 

I've been thirty years in the real estate business." He 
says he has been out of the brokerage business since 
he has been in office, and that if an issue comes be¬ 
fore the board "involving the land directly that I was 
owed money on, I would not vote on it or land around 
it." 

How does Moore himself describe his agenda? "I 
want to see a county government that operates for the 
benefit of people in Pima County," he answers. "I 
want to see a community that is allowed to grow, 
that's not stopped by all these pseudo-environmen¬ 
talists at every turn with their artificial answers that 
don't answer anything." 

And, of course, Moore hopes to be the engineer, 
whatever happens in the other districts on election 
night. But given the nature of Pima County politics, 
he may well find himself trying to control a runaway 
train. Q 
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Coronado National Forest for 
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natural beauty. Deer and 
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bikes weigh a little less than feathers now, and 
lighter. Forget your old 

Schwinn Phantom, those torn-Levi cutoffs and clunker 
bikes with no gears. Cycling is here, it s hot an it s ycra a 

over your body. , , 

Boure, 272 E. Congress, has jumped on this new spin ^ 

ing. A midget conglomerate of three people (Drew Bourey, 

McKay and Caleb Tenninan), it insists cycling togs are 
colors, and if desired, custom-made. The styles flaming o ese 
pages were created especially for Maxicare El Tour e ucson 
ion Show and Kickoff Party to be held at El Merca o e 

Wilmot and Broadway, on Sunday, September 18, rom 

They are a sample of what you'll see at the show, and ''f 

these days. You got a pink bike? They'll make you pink shorts. An 
they've got their chops down—they're all competitive racers noc 

ing down 200 to 300 miles a week in workouts. j i.^- 

Sometimes we wonder if the '80s are going to wor out. n is 
^tuff, they just might. 
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Jerseys $54 each. Shorts $40 each, 

Descente Gloves $21.95, Lake CX Shoes $59.95 


(left to right) Tank Top $40, Cycling Jersey $54, Aerobics Top $20, (front) Tank Top $38, 
Shorts $40. Helmets: Bell VI Pro $44.95, Paramount $44.95, Brancale XP7 $49 95 
Glasses by Oakley: Frogskin $29.95. Pilot $49.96, Razorblades $59.95, Boxer $29.95 
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and evidence. Anyone who votes for 
impeachment will become part of the 
''grand conspiracy" against the gover¬ 
nor. 


1/30: 1 attended the Republican Party 
State Convention, where Mecham and 
GOP congressional leaders spoke. 

It was a tense and noisy event. But 
the worst part of the morning was 
when Republican Party Chairman Burt 
Kruglick spoke. Kruglick was horrible. 
He attacked John McCain, Jon Kyi, Jm 
Kolbe and Jay Rhodes for asking 
Mecham to resign. Kruglick, instead of 
trying to heal my party's political 
wounds, threw salt on them. He once 
again appealed to the Mecham faction 
of the party. 

I have lost all respect for Burt Krug¬ 
lick. 

My district activists put no pres¬ 
sure on me. They continue to be toler¬ 
ant of my views. I am fortunate. Many 
other legislators are not so lucky. I at¬ 
tended a neighborhood social function 
in the evening. For three hours I had to 
discuss Mecham and impeachment. I 
can't get away from this controversy. 

1/31: Super Bowl Sunday. Several 
House colleagues called me. They just 
wanted to chat and relieve some ten¬ 
sion. 

The political pressure seems to be 
backfiring. I am confident the majority 
of my colleagues will make up their 
minds on the facts, the evidence and the 
law. Hopefully we will all vote our 
conscience when the "big vote" on 
impeachment takes place. 


2/1: Governor Mecham appeared be¬ 
fore the Select Committee on impeach¬ 
ment this morning. It was a media cir¬ 
cus. The journalists in attendance out¬ 
numbered the sixty House members. 
His thirty-minute presentation con¬ 
tained no surprises and inadequately 
refuted the charges. He refused to an¬ 
swer questions from the House attor¬ 
neys. 

The three-hour Republican caucus 
was a miserable experience. The pro- 
Mecham House members attacked the 
Select Committee Chairman, Jim 
Skelly. They claimed he was rude and 
unfair with the governor. The mood 
was nasty and personal. Skelly de¬ 
fended himself. 1 should have spoken 
out in defense of Skelly. Many of us 
were quiet. Next time I will be more 
vocal. 

The general feeling in caucus was 
that some members could not vote for 
impeachment without the Select Com¬ 
mittee asking questions of the gover¬ 
nor. Many of my colleagues are more 
concerned about public perception 
than evidence. 

2/2: The key GOP players in the im¬ 
peachment process are depressed to¬ 


day. I have talked to Jirn Skelly, 

Joe Fane and hi‘> chi(*f of staff, Rj.u 
Collins. All three an* concerned abr>iif 
the hearings being delayf*d . They war.f 
this agonizing process to c(;me tr> a 
conclusion soon (this week), one way 
or the other. 1 agree. 

2/3: Governor Mecham appeared be¬ 
fore the Select Committee at 9 a.m. 

Committee members looked tense. 
They knew that the burden of question¬ 
ing now fell on them. Their House at¬ 
torneys could only whisper in their 
ears. 

I kept waiting for Mecham to blow 
his top; he came close several times. My 
guess is that no Republican House 
member changed his view on impeach¬ 
ment as a result of today's testimony. 
A key Democrat told me the governors 
evasive testimony lost him two votes in 
their caucus. 

I feel the vote count is twenty-four 
Republicans and fifteen Democrats; 
thirty-one are needed to impeach. 

2/4: This morning I took my nine-year- 
old daughter to school. On the car radio 
the all-news station previewed today's 
impeachment hearing. 

I was not ready for Kristin's ques¬ 
tion. She asked, "Is the governor a 
crook?" 

At first I could not answer. My 
daughter had forced me to come up 
with two answers. My reply to her was, 
"I don't know, I hope not." 

But her simple and direct question 
made me admit to myself that, yes 
indeed, Ev Mecham may be a crook 
and a liar. 

I felt uneasy passing such harsh 
judgment, even to myself, on the Gov¬ 
ernor of Arizona. But the facts and 
evidence thus far presented lead me to 
that depressing conclusion. 

The governor appeared before the 
Select Committee again. John King ef¬ 
fectively began questioning the gover¬ 
nor on the Wolfson loan. Mecham re¬ 
sented the direct and quick line of 
questioning by King. He prefers the 
rambling questions of yesterday so he 
can give rambling answers. Today his 
evasiveness is more apparent. 

Mecham continues to imply that 
Mr. French and Bob Corbin put to¬ 
gether a contrived case. Mecham called 
their case "a house of cards." 

Representative Bartlett seems to 
upset Mecham the most. His more in- 
depth questions bother the governor. It 
appears Mecham and his attorney, 
Murray Miller, are more suspicious of 
Bartlett. He touches a nerve each time 
he questions the governor. Bartlett 
scored repeatedly in a calm and polite 
manner. He claimed the numerous 
promissory notes should have been 
reported on contribution forms because 
without the notes no $350,000 loan 
could have been conducted. Mecham 
disagreed. 

Killian finally stopped asking 
softball questions today. He seems 
concerned about Mecham's misleading 
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,ij.n filings. He expressed his 
*■' -rn to Mechani. Mecham defended 
gv saying he amended his re- 
Meeham claimed their "backup 
''^formation" supports his 1988 amend- 
'"nits- Mecham attributed his prob- 
niis to Willard's poor judgment. Kil- 
aandid not accept Mecham's explana- 

tio*’- .. j 

The key questions today came 

from Representative King. He asked 

governor about the spirit of the 

campaigri disclosure law, and how 

Mecham had violated it. Mecham's 

answers were pathetic. His statement 

about "backup information" being 

available was weak. King asked if filed 

public documents listed that the huge 

loan came from Wolfson. The governor 

said "no." 

Could the public—by examining 
the filed forms—have been able to re¬ 
alize that the $350,000 loan came from 
Wolfson? The answer is no. Another 
nail in Mecham's coffin was ham¬ 
mered. 


2/5: As I left the house at 6:25 this 
morning, my wife and I knew of the 
importance of today's activities. Mich¬ 
ele said to me as 1 walked out the door, 
"Good luck, don't forget how to duck." 

The hearings began at 9:05 a.m. As 
I expected, the governor made a state¬ 
ment at the beginning of the hearing. 
He attacked the newspapers and told 
House members that their voting con¬ 
stituents were watching them. He tried 
to discredit the impeachment process. 
He spoke of conspiracies, laser-beam 
surveillance etc. It was a last-minute, 
desperate and pathetic performance 
It is always the same tactic by the 
Mecham administration: when they 
cannot refute the evidence, they attack 
the process and personalities. This tac 
tic just won't work. I believe my col 
leagues in the House will have the 
courage to vote their consciences 
based on facts and evidence. 

My fellow House members are 
tense. We expect a long day. The his 
torical importance of today is felt by 
everyone. 

A few last questions were asked 
Representative Hawke began question 
ing regarding the "protocol fund. 
Mecham's defense is that the "proto¬ 
col" funds were never state funds. He 
claimed it was a private fund. Killiun 
surprised many when he aggressively 
questioned the governor and expressed 
"concern" about Mecham's usage of 
the funds. 

Mecham finished with an attack on 
selected members for being prejudiced 
He ripped Skelly—accusing him of 
interfering in an attorney general inves 
tigation of the racing industry and a 
conflict because he owned a horse. 

Well, it's decision time. The hear¬ 
ings are over. We will now caucus and 

to the floor to vote. 

The toughest charge for me to 
niake up my mind on is the Donna 
Garlson death threat or the "obstruc- 


tion of justice" issue. It basically comes 
down to credibility. Who is telling the 
ruth. Col. RalphMilstead and Lt. Beau 
Johnson of DPS or the governor? 

But Mecham's testimony on this 
issue was weak. At one point Mecham 
says under oath, "It (the threat) came in 
a peripheral report that said there had 
been an altercation between two 
people. I heard no word of death threat, 
or even serious threat." But an hour or 
two later the governor says, "I heard 
the word 'threat,' I think. No, I don't 
think I ever heard the word 'harm.' 
They could mean the same thing." I 
believe Ev Mecham knew there was a 
harmful threat made. He knew it was 
not a simple 'spat between two em 


ployees" when he told Col. Milstead 
not to cooperate with the attorney 
general's investigation of the threat. 

I believe there is probable cause on 
this obstruction of justice charge. A trial 
in the Senate with everyone testifying 
(Watkins, Craft, Colter, Burke, Griffith 
etc.) is necessary to determine guilt or 
innocence. But probable cause exists. 

The other charges (the Wolfson 
loan and the "protocol fund") contain 
even greater probable cause. In fact, I 
feel there is clear and convincing evi¬ 
dence against the governor on lots of 
these charges. 

The French Report documents and 
evidence have not been successfully 
refuted by Mecham. 


The facts, evidence and my analy- 
sis of the law convince me to vote for 
impeachment on all three charges. 

The caucus was surprisingly mild. 
We all seemed to realize that everyone 
had come to their own conclusions. We 
took the floor at 4:05 p.m. The Impeach¬ 
ment Resolution passed by an over¬ 
whelming vote of 46-14. Only eleven 
Republicans and three Democrats 
voted "no." 

The two hours on the House floor 
were real political drama. It was being 
televised statewide. Mark Killian s 
emotional statement and tears im¬ 
pacted on us all. It was a sad day for 
everyone. The tension was extreme. 



SaviETiMES. Appearances 
Can Be Deceiving. 


A lot of traditional health care plans arc try¬ 
ing to rc-package their old concepts to make it 
look like thevVc improxed, that they Ye more cost- 
effective. So/we see HMO look-alikes, PPOs, 
combination indemnity plans and so on. 

But if you look closely, nothing’s really 
changed. Often, it’s still “the more treatment the 
health care delivery system prox ides, the more 
money it makes. 

The real key to effectwc cost control is to link 
the delivery of the health care xvith the financial 
responsibility to pay for it. 

The xvay we link them is xxhth a single pay¬ 


ment, called capitation, to the phx^sician. This pav- 
ment cox'ers the cost of health care for all patients, 
and makes the physician cfirectlv responsible for 
the cost of treatment. 

This firmly establishes the link betxxren 
health care delix'ery and cost control. Without that 
link, it’s the same old story of more treatment, and 
more cost. 

So xx'hen you hear traditional health packages 
claiming they control costs, look a little deeper. 

It might be true. But it might be nothing 
more than someone crying xx'olf. 
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When it was over history had been 
written. Evan Mecham was impeached. 

I left the Capitol at 8:30 p.m., ex¬ 
hausted but content. I am convinced I 
cast my vote properly. I believe the 
integrity of the Arizona House of Rep- 
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tracted to the circus-like atmosphere of 
the trial. 

The daily crowds of protestors 
have dwindled, for the most part, to a 
half-dozen or so reliable fanatics. Walk¬ 
ing from the Senate to the House guar¬ 
antees a harassment session. People so 
detached from reality as to become 
comic-book figures, walking carica¬ 
tures of small-minded intolerance. 
Where do these people hide the rest of 
the time? I don't see them at the grocery 
store or at the park. 

3/9: Donna Carlson testified today. She 
was cool, as ever. I hope she survives 
this whole fiasco in reasonable shape; 
but she should. Donna always lands on 
her feet. Listening to Donna, I keep 
thinking back to a conversation I had 
with her in July 1987. That morning I 
had delivered a speech on the floor of 
the Senate, asking the State Republican 
Party to distance itself from Evan 
Mecham. At the time, it struck some 
people as a rather thunderous event, 
though clearly overblown by the me¬ 
dia. The only reason that speech was 
considered important was the fact so 
many others felt precisely the same 
way. I was just impolite enough to say 
so, publicly. 

That afternoon Donna Carlson, still 
working for Mecham at that time, 
tracked me down. I fully expected her 
to let me have it with both barrels. But 
she went on to explain that she under¬ 
stood my sentiments, and agreed with 
some. She was concerned, however, 
that the ninth floor would respond to 
such criticism by becoming even more 
insulated. She spoke of the battles rag¬ 
ing among the governor's staff—and 
she felt that she and Steiger were los¬ 
ing to Colter, Richardson and Co. She 
thought Mecham was getting poor 
advice, and taking it. 

3/10: Since Eckstein's cross-examina¬ 
tion is much shorter than Craft's was, 
the pace of the trial has picked up— 
somewhat. For folks who carped about 
Fred Craft's interminable cross-exami¬ 
nation, we have a few budding Perry 
Masons here ourselves. I have decided 
that the attorneys are doing a compe¬ 
tent job of presenting the evidence, and 
they really don't need our help. We 
spend hours listening to procedural 
debates, wait for a decision by Gordon, 
then violate the hell out of the ruling as 
soon as we take our turn at bat. The 
egos of this body would never abide 
any diminution of the Senate's role in 
this trial, so we'll just have to hope 


resentatives remains intact. 

1 had the car radio on. A Billy Joel 
song could be heard. And the lyric that 
was so appropriate this dramatic eve¬ 
ning came through loud and clear- 
"Honesty is such a lonely word." j 


we're not reduced to the absolute 
laughingstock of the state—or for that 
matter, the country. 

3/11: The epithet in currency of late is 
"kangaroo," as in "kangaroo court." 
Usually one or two of the "good 
people" are sufficiently animated that 
they follow me into the building when 
I arrive and keep talking as I wait for 
the elevator. 

The Senate chamber itself feels 
much different, probably because of the 
television lights. Always having bright 
lights pointed at you adds to your self- 
importance. It's beginning to feel as if 
time has stopped, and everyone is star¬ 
ing at us eating dinner. And while not 
everyone at our table has passing table 
manners, the cameras record all. 

3/14, 15, 16: Much of this week I've 
watched the trial from my apartment. 
My ulcer has reappeared and it's a lot 
easier to follow the testimony on tele¬ 
vision. PBS stations in Tempe and 
Tucson are doing a great service for this 
state by carrying gavel-to-gavel cover¬ 
age. I understand that KAET and 
KUAT are handling the recesses differ¬ 
ently. In Phoenix, they keep a live shot 
of the Senate chambers while playing 
classical music. The music wasn't pro¬ 
vided initially. At first, KAET micro¬ 
phones were picking up natural sound, 
and, evidently, some members' private 
conversations were being broadcast 
statewide. What a scream! KAET re¬ 
placed natural sound with music after 
senators complained about the "eaves- 
dropping." This trial is much easier to 
take with classical breaks. In Tucson, 
KUAT has opted for analysis and dis¬ 
cussion of the latest developments. I'll 
take the music, any day. 

If more members would spend a 
day watching on television, there 
would be far fewer questions from the 
Senate. Some of these guys are really 
embarrassing themselves. If they had 
any conception of how they were 
coming across on TV, they'd be morti¬ 
fied. The worst moments come when 
we argue procedural matters among 
ourselves. So much for the vaunted 
advantage of incumbency in this fall's 
elections. Given the intensity of the 
spotlight we're under, and the spec¬ 
tacle we re providing, people will be 
more knowledgeable about their sena¬ 
tor than ever before. God save us from 
an informed electorate; no incumbent 
is likely to survive. 

3/17,18. These have been very eventful 
days. To cap it off, Mecham took the 
stand. Whatever progress (meager as it 
was) his legal team had made, Ev 
flushed it in a hurry. His allegation 
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Craft's lack of experience really put people you love through all this? 
shows. At this rate, Mecham's defense 
ought to be stopped by a TKO. 

The first telling vote came earlier in 3/28: Meeham again. He seems particu- 
,he week. Alan Stephens moved to larly strained on the witness stand 
subpoena Fred Craft as a witness. Jamie 
Sossaman stood with some reluctance 
to request the roll call. But after wait¬ 
ing many moments, only four had 
joined him, falling one short of the 
required number. The four that joined 
him were Brewer, Hill, Stump and 
Wright. If there will be any "automatic" 
votes for acquittal, these are the four, 1 
suspect. 

Jeff Hill, of course, had made no 
bones about it. The other three are more 
circumspect, but Til be shocked if any 
of them vote to convict. If Ev wrote out 
a signed confession they'd still vote for 
acquittal. 

3/22: State government is in paralysis; 
all the attention of the state is focused 
on the drama unfolding daily from the 
Senate chamber. The carnival atmos¬ 
phere continues. More pickets are 
showing up daily; their taunts grow 
nastier. There must be at least twenty 
television vehicles out front. 

John Ehrlichman has been here 
quite a bit. He certainly projects a far 
different image than his Watergate 
persona. Rather than being uptight, 
intense and humorless, he seems easy¬ 
going, even laid-back, and almost dis¬ 
arming in his informality. Td love to 
know what he thinks about this show, 
and evidently I'll find out in due 
course, when his Rolling Stone article is 
published. 


3/23,24:1 cannot begin to describe how 
boring it becomes to sit, and sit, and sit, 
while listening to accountants and 
bankers testify. It's increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to focus on the testimony and evi¬ 
dence. I have to get up and pace fre¬ 
quently, just to dissipate nervous en¬ 
ergy. 

Jan Brewer, who sits next to me on 
tbe floor, seems to be a popular target 
fur some viewers. Jan, who smokes, 
receives critical calls every time she's 
seen smoking on camera. One day a 
viewer noticed her chewing gum, and 
called her a floozy. Jan joked that at 
least she could take her shoes off and 
no one at home could notice and com¬ 
ment. Two days later, E.J. Montini's 
column in the Arizona Republic not only 
described Jan's bare feet underneath 
ber desk, but critiqued her footwear as 
well. 


today. Ev is one amazing human being. 
For so many months, Meeham has been 
under pressure that few men are asked 
to withstand. Rarely has he manifested 
the signs of that stress. You can see it 
now, though. 

His body is drawn tightly together, 
one knee folded over the other, hands 
clasped in front of him. His face looks 
drawn and when he laughs, it sounds 
forced. 1 think it's finally getting to him. 

When he's not testifying, Ev listens 
a lot to talk-radio. And he likes to call 
in, to counter testimony or opinions 
offered that day. 

As for me, Tm getting very tired of 
hearing about oT Ev. AHCCCS, air 
quality, superfund are all receding 


from memory. Each day feels like an 
excursion deeper into never-never 
land. Will this trial never end? 

3/29, 30, 31: After hearing that trying 
Article II will take at least five to six 
weeks, the Senate voted to drop the 
charge. This was a reckless and irre¬ 
sponsible act. I've argued throughout 
that we should take all the testimony 
and have a decision on the full record, 
not just a part of it. After all, without the 
allegations contained in Article II, there 
would have been no indictment, no 
impeachment and no trial. And we 
dropped it! 

An era of bad feelings has set in. 
For the first time, people are beginning 
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to act in a very partisan wav. From well 
before the trial until this week, the vast 
majority of members put their partisan 
agenda behind them. All that broke 
down this week when the Democrats 
joined with some Republicans to drop 
Article 11. Castigation, suspicion and 
posturing seem to be the most popular 
activities among the members. 

4/4: 1 spent most of Easter weekend 
reviewing our materials. 1 had always 
anticipated reviewing Article 1 and 
Article 111 in light of the evidence 
brought forth in Article II—but it's not 
to be. 1 tried to create doubts of any 
conceivable kind, played devil's advo¬ 
cate endlessly. I wanted to see if 1 could 
construct a strong case for acquittal— 
at least as strong as the case for convic¬ 
tion. 

What I was left with was the spec¬ 
ter of Evan Mecham being confronted 
with ethical choices and choosing 
wrong. 1 tried to convince myself that 
on Article 1—obstruction of justice— 
that Mecham's sin was a fleeting one. 
After all, didn't Milstead call Mecham, 
and not the other way around? And 
isn't it true that justice was not, in fact, 
obstructed? And doesn't this charge 
ultimately hinge on a single conversa¬ 
tion between Milstead and Mecham? 
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fied people. Symbolically, it was very 
important. And mini-Grace had finally 
been adopted in special session. He was 
hiring good people, he was acting 
gubernatorial, he was doing an excel¬ 
lent job on some stuff. It was just turn¬ 
ing around. By January, 1 was feeling 
pretty good. 

Then we go to the House impeach¬ 
ment. 1 thought they really wouldn't do 
it, until French was allowed to give his 
report, which was not really a report 
He got up and did the "smoking gun," 
like a prosecutor—1 could not believe 
it. 1 was appalled. 1 knew then some¬ 
body was working on a deal, that it had 
been cut. Burton Barr's fingerprints 
were there, and 1 knew Barr had been 
meeting with the Jewetts and the Her- 
stams of the world [moderate Repub¬ 
licans in the Housel on a regular basis. 
They were orchestrating their press 
conferences; the fourteen legislators 
asking him to resign, right on down the 
line. 1 think Barr was involved. 

1 kid Rep. Bill English. The Green 
Valley people called him up, and Eng¬ 
lish was saying "we're not gonna im¬ 
peach him, we're going to have some 
hearings." But I said: no, they're send¬ 
ing it over to us. Typical House, dump 
the problem on the Senate. And sure 
enough, they slam-dunked it on us. 

The thing that stuck in my mind, 
from listening to the House vote, was 
when Bill English got up and ve^ lu¬ 
cidly, clearly and succinctly said. This 
[loan] happened before he was gover- 


All of these are true. And I'm left 
with one fact I can't question, can't 
refute. Wasn't it absolutely wrong for 
Evan Mecham, as governor, to order 
the director of DPS not to cooperate 
with an attorney general's investiga¬ 
tion? 


No one knew the count as we came 
on the floor. Most people thought the 
first vote, on Article I, would be close— 
maybe even fail to convict. There ap¬ 
peared to be more support for convic¬ 
tion on Article III—but didn't it depend 
on what happened on the first vote? 
Probably. And no one had even thought 
about the so-called Dracula clause [the 
vote that could prevent Mecham from 
running for office in Arizona ever 
again—by "driving a stake through his 
political heart"l. 

And then the roll was called. 
Carolyn Walker [the only black mem¬ 
ber of the Senate] became the twentieth 
and deciding vote. The irony was ines¬ 
capable. 

Article III was voted, twenty-six to 
four for conviction. The four were 
Brewer, Hill, Stump and Wright. I hope 
they can sleep. I know I can. 

Dracula failed—for reasons I'll 
never understand. □ 
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nor, and the Constitution states that 
isn't impeachable, and therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I vote no." He'd given it a lot 
of thought, and his argument is one I 
concur with, absolutely. I expand on it, 
perhaps, but 1 fully concur with his 
assessment of the constitutional re¬ 
sponsibility of the legislative body as a 
court of last resort. 

The governor started making state¬ 
ments that "now it's going to be the 
Senate where I'm finally going to get a 
fair hearing. I got railroaded in the 
House and it's going to be better in the 
Senate." I had a sense of foreboding. I 
really couldn't put my finger on it. But 
that forty-six vote in the House startled 
me; then I knew there was more to this 
determination to get him out than I had 
originally thought. 

I started listening in [GOP] caucus 
as the Senate prepared for the coming 
trial. And finally I heard enough pious¬ 
ness from those senators that I knew 
were going to have to vote "aye" for a 
number of reasons, that I got fed up. I 
got up and I said, "Mr. Chairman, as far 
as I'm concerned, I am not going to be 
party to impeaching the Republican 
governor prior to an election on May 
17. When are the people going to have 
their say? To tie this place up, to go 
knock off a governor who won't vote 
for all the tax increases that all the 
Democrats want this session and who 
signed the pro-life bill last session—I'm 
not gonna go out and do that to this 
guy. So I don't care what rules you 
adopt. Have a nice time. Tm going to 
dinner." And I left. The president told 
me six senators were in his office the 
next day, ugly as hell about my little 
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speech. They were afraid that I wouJd go out in public 
and people would say, look, if Sen. Hill stands up and 
says that he's a "no," why can't you say what you are? 
They don't want to do that. They're hoping that 
Mecham drops dead, anything so they don't have to 
vote, because a lot of them know they'd have to be 
an "aye." They don't want to have to reconcile them¬ 
selves to constituents for months. 

Politically, for a lot of these guys, the vote has to 
be "yes," because of their running mates in the House. 
There's too many House members and Republicans 
per se on the line, like the Joe Lanes of the world. And 
their only salvation or vindication is a conviction vote 
in the Senate. 

This is real political. Oh, yes. 1 remember in one 
of our meetings Bob Usdane [Senate majority leader] 
had said if we get down to where we're stuck with 
this, perhaps we ought to have some surveying to 
find out where the districts lie before we go out and 
commit hari-kari. 

1 think it's transcended that now. I just think the 
forty-six votes in the House, and the feeling—well, 
Pete Kay slipped on the floor of the Senate during the 
trial, and said, "I know, Mr. Chairman, we want to 
be done with this prior to May 17." The papers picked 
it up. I don't think he meant to say it, because that's 
something that's unspoken. I almost fell out of my 
chair. I don't think anybody wanted anybody to 
know that. That wasn't discussed in caucus. We 
should have put it off and let the people decide. 

I had felt bad about the way things were going, 
just kind of a feeling. All of a sudden I noticed this 
rush to get it done [in the Senate]. Then the governor 
called—it would have been on a Saturday, the week 
after the House vote. And he says, "Well, Jeff, how 
do you think it's going?" I said, "Governor, not well. 

I think they've got twenty Senate votes [to convict]." 
He says, "Oh, I've got so-and-so telling me I've got 
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1 said,"Governor, I'd be 
to disabuse you of that right 
don't have 'em." 


iin’V 


no"- 


\Vhen you re the governor, you 
^ sycophants. And one he at- 
was pushing the count of thir- 
'*■ votes. I had a count in my 
^ad that had him at five or six, on a 
day- 5o then the governor said, 
^'ouknow/1 got a little w-orried. 1 saw' 
icenate President] Carl Kunasek before 
^.gnt up to Lake Havasu, and said I 

1 _ : _j._ 


ai 

tr3< 


that in caucus, so he was sad. 

u gets up real early 

e called my apartment at 7:30 in 
e mornmg-I was at a breakfast 
meeting at the University Clut^about 
he second of March, midway through 
the first week [of the Senate impeach¬ 
ment trial]. Pat, my wife, said the gov- 

^ ^^'^g ^'me. She 
riot going to make 
It. He wasn't really upset, he was just 

... , to it. My wife had never heard 

^, 3 „ted to have this over with ,ust as him that way before. But she says he 
quickly as possible^ And then Murray also made it dear "thev're going to 
:',:iipr that weekend told me I can t do have to carry him out, though They're 

going to have to drive the stake 
through his heart." 

I called him back at 9 or 9:30 when 


Miller that 

both— the criminal trial and impeach 
ment 


Then, the Monday after the House 
vote was taken, Uzzie was in a tizzy. He 
came on the floor at eleven and said, "I 
can't believe it. Carl's in there with 
[Congressman] Bob Stump and Evan 
Mecham." And 1 said, "so?" Usdane 
said, "He shouldn't be anywhere near 
the governor, blah blah blah." 1 didn't 
think too much about it. Then 1 spoke 
to the governor, and he said, "Bob 
Stump's my witness," that they w^ere 
there to tell Carl that they could not do 
nvo [trials] and to postpone the im- 
neachment hearings. And Td believe 
Bob Stump if he told me the sun w^asn't 
coming up in the morning. 

We go into caucus that night and 
set up the program—1 think that's the 
night 1 gave my speech and w^ent home 
to dinner. The next morning, crisis. We 
had another caucus. Carl gets up and 
says, "Bad new^s, guys. The governor 
told me today that after w^e set the rules, 
set the date for February^ 22, he can't do 
both." And evervbody w^ent oh, 
brahbrahbrah, everv'body got mad. 
Carl says, we're tr\ing to accommodate 
him, and now^ he's changed his mind. 

But he knew^ it before w’e set the 
rules and the date. I have no reason to 
doubt the governor on that. 

Carl was alw^ays there, feeling 
strongly about Republicanism and 
conser\'atism. There w^ere people w^ho 
Were really upset to see him as presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, because he'd been 
'^hth 'Tiill and the rest of those crazies 
on sales taxes and a number of other 
things. So he really does have a pen¬ 
chant for conservatism. And he's from 
^esa. He's really middle-America and 

pro-business. 

^o that incident confirmed my 
suspicion that something had hap¬ 
pened in meetings with the House and 
^nate, that somewhere the deal was 
struck, that we have to cut our legisla- 
hve and Republican losses, Mecham's 
ead meat in the polls, we gotta get rid 

him, we've got forty-six of our 
naembers on the line. So let's just get it 
over with. 

At this point, I just knew it was a 
one deal. And we hadn't even heard 
^ it of testimony. 

^0 governor finally realized it. He 
^oally believed the Senate w'^ould be his 
^ 3nce for fair play. He was devastated 
^ on he got word back, and it wmsn't 
^om me, that his friend Carl had said 


I got to the office. We chatted a bit, and 
he was still trying to disbelieve my 
count, and I tried to reinforce it. But he 
didn't dwell nearly as much, if at all, on 
w'hat he had told my wife about "his 
chances were pretty dim." I don't know 
if it w^as saving face; I think the gover¬ 
nor feels.... Well, he has a different at¬ 
titude about the role for women, per¬ 
haps. Women are the ones to show 
your feelings to, perhaps. I don't know, 
that's what I may attribute it to. 

And I think Ev feels that he's got an 
obligation to a lot of people out there. 
And to a certain degree, judging by 
some of my mail, it is true: he's carry¬ 
ing the banner of a lot of people. So he 
has this obligation. I think he didn't 


want to say anything about his losing 
hope to me because I was one of the 
guys who was gonna be down here 
drowning, and you wouldn't want to 
tell a drowning guy that he's not doing 
it for a reason. He'd like to go out kick¬ 
ing and screaming. 

My wife went down when he was 
testifying here, to show him our baby. 
And she came back and she said, he 
looks awful. His hands tremble. He 
looks like he's aged a lot. I think it gets 
to him. He supposedly has stomach 
muscles that just go up and down. I 
think that's new, with the job. So, she 
somewhat concerned that he 


was 


wasn't doing real well. But he perked 
up, picked the baby up and they chat- 
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ted. And then all of a sudden some¬ 
thing happened on TV, and she said he 
very quickly lost interest in her and the 
baby and looked at the television. So 
he's paying attention. Those quotes of 
his—"Well, 1 caught a few minutes tof 
the trial on TVl"—I don't think that's 
exactly right. 1 think they devote a little 
more time to it than they like to let on. 

It's almost anticlimactic. But the 
mail and the phone calls—1 cannot 
believe that the other senators' mail 
and phone calls are much different than 
mine. And the people now will not 
leave their name and number. I've had 
people call up and say "police state." 
They're really paranoid about it. And 
that's not a healthy environment. Just 
when you think these conspiracy theo¬ 
ries are hokum, and then that stuff [like 
the alleged DPS harassment of Mecham 
defense witnessesl happens.... I think 
the governor's message is getting 
through. 

I got one letter from some guy in 
Yuma. He had this so well thought out, 
and he was worrying about the demise 
of the Republican Party—I think he was 
changing to Democrat, because the 
Democrats wouldn't be so stupid as to 
do this. And I said, why are we doing 
these things as Republicans? 

I don't think the Republican Party 
itself is in trouble, unless we do have a 
number of people that register Demo¬ 
crat or independent because they're fed 
up with what's happening with 


Mecham. But certain individuals like 
Lane—they are in trouble. 

We've also got a heavy influx of 
Robertson people, who took commit¬ 
teemen slots in anticipation of the May 
[GOP presidential! election. Well, 
they're going to be Mecham people, too 
(that was almost a boost to Mecham 
unknowingly). So, the party is much 
more conservative, and the party has 
always been more conservative than 
the Republican legislature. Burt Barr 
wouldn't know a [partyl committee¬ 
man if he tripped over one. 

I had Lunn explain to me his con¬ 
cern about the '88 election, because he 
comes from a different perspective than 
I do, obviously. He did not want—let's 
see, how did he word it—he did want 
the recall so that it would get rid of 
Mecham in May and he'd be gone by 
the legislative election in November. So 
he was rooting for the signatures, if the 
governor wasn't going to resign. By 
November, everything would be his¬ 
tory and all over with. He wanted him 
ou t of there by May so he wouldn't hurt 
the Republican Party in November. 
And I said, "Well, Greg, in my years of 
experience, there are no coattails. 
People nowadays will just move all 
over that ticket, and it's unlikely you're 
going to have that type of problem." 
And he points out to me—and I think 
[GOP Rep.I Jim Green, at a conference, 
said to me, too—that I'd be the only 
Republican reelected, unless we do 
something about Mecham. And I said. 
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to a C/fy Magazine account executive when you need 
the city—293-1801. 
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(.1 minute, 1 sliould be the guy that 
"‘Mivhniu committees get their 
'*"dKi‘'ttV to run 

’’uinst, nnd 1 should lose with ten 
'ta-ent uf the vote. You guys [Repub- 
f^an moderates and critics of Mecham] 
hould all be reelected because "you're 
doing thing." And they said 

0 you'll get reelected, we're all gonna 
I'ose And I'm saying, someone's gonna 
l,ave to explain it to me. So they did. 

Okay. When 1 run a campaign, 1 get 
the high efficacy Republican primary 
voter— the one Burt Barr didn't get. 
lhat voter hears from me constantly. So 
that 1 start with a base of the conserva¬ 
tive Republican who votes. And 1 reas¬ 
sure them that I'm still with the pro¬ 




gram. So I get in j- 

thirty percent of thp ^ twenty, 

a lot of difficulty Ti! 

is the rest 

moderate-cone ^ • ^P’^'^li'^^ris, the 
Because those Ire ir 

bi-SFr- 

, ]] election, without proyine 
yourself. Then I spend the rest of™v 
resources trying to find them and get 
them to understand. Now, my opS- 

StT'^ Neanderthal and I'm 

fund i 

his and 1 won't fund that. And 1 


spend my time saying, yeah, but that's 
your money they want to do that with, 
and I am for this program, I'm for 
education but not for wasted money 
etc. 

So I find the thirty percent, moder¬ 
ate Republican, moderate-conservative 
[constituency] and explain that I'm not 
as bad as my opponent would say, and 
I convince them, and then I've got my 
fifty percent. And I work the independ¬ 
ents. Then there's always a certain 
segment of Democrats who are fiscal 
conservatives and I work them. And I 
win. I've done that five times in a row— 
with the exception of one year (the year 
I forgot to campaign), without too 
much difficulty. I'm gonna do the same 


thing this next election. 

Well, the difference [for the other 
legislators] is, the moderate Republican 
officeholder does not draw a vote, 
generally, from that twenty or thirty 
percent conservative. Now the conser¬ 
vatives will vote for them if their only 
other choice is a bad Democrat. But in 
1988, they now assume, they're not 
going to vote for them because they've 
beaten up on Mecham. So, any other 
given year, the moderate Republican 
legislators have ignored that base. They 
figure they're going to get them be¬ 
cause "I'm not as bad as the other guy." 
They ignore that conservative base Re¬ 
publican. Okay. So they concentrate 
their efforts on moderate Democrats 


CITY PORTRAIT 


MOTHER: 

Cele Peterson, proprietor of four high-fashion 
women's stores that bear her name. 

DAUGHTER: 

Quinta Peterson, proprietor of the women's eclectic 
boutique that bears her name. 


BORN: 

Cele: "All but in Bisbee." 

Quinta: Tucson. So-named as the fifth child. 


BUSINESS ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

Cele: Brought fine fashion to a cowtown in a Stone 
Avenue shop 57 years ago. Began dressing rich and 
famous women of the world in her own designs of 
denim and corduroy—"Station Wagon Togs"— 
trimmed with silver and bridle leather, reflecting 
mining, ranching and Indian cultures. Biggest 
thrills: Designs shown at Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York; design photographs hung in Radio 
City Music Hall; people running into each other in 
Europe and exclaiming, "Oh, you've been to 
Tucson!" 

Quinta: Developed a well-honed split personality 
buying the fashions for all five stores and individual 
customers. Survived a hot first year in the boutique 
with her sense of humor intact, a few premature 
streaks of gray and a twitch in one eye. 


YiNU TRIP TO NEW YORK ALONE: 
y couldn't believe it. They thought 
as the Wild West. I said, 'Oh sure, we 
t every night.'" 

got a psychopathic cab driver, it was his 
was his last fare, he was playing classical 
dn't want it to end that way... " (Fortunab 


1 his last fare, he was playing 

t want it to end that way...." (Fortunately, it didn t). 

FORKING TOGETHER: cc" 

She's like me. Headstrong—but fashion is our usine 
Q'^inta: "If ^y mother says, 'No,' I'm likely to do it anyway. 


WHY THEY ADVERTISE IN CITY MAGAZINE; 

Cele: "It's such a great magazine reflecting the love of our town and its, well, soft 
spots. I only advertise where I am proud to be seen." 

Quinta: "My customers think for themselves, and, in my opinion. City Magazine 
reaches that kind of person. It has brought us good results." 


HOBBIES: 

Cele: Helped found the theater, opera, Casa de los 
Ninos, Center for the Blind and dozens of other 
community institutions. Current passion is "Kids in 
Downtown Spaces." "I feel like I've been privileged, 
3r>d I like to give a hand to those who can use it. 
Quinta: "Biting off more than 1 can chew." 
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and moderate Republicans and independent voters, 
and that's how they get elected. So what happens this 
year [if Mecham isn't ousted]? They for sure aren't 
gonna get a vote from the conservatives. They'll 
probably do all right with moderate Republicans. But 
what about that segment that put them over the 
hump in the past, that twenty or thirty percent of the 
moderate Democrats? The Democrats say, "We have 
to have a check and balance on Governor Freak- 
Badguy-Mecham. Your only check and balance is a 
Democrat legislator." So the Democrats all of a sud¬ 
den become a monolithic bloc for the Democrat can¬ 
didate, leaving the Republican moderate with a 
maximum of thirty percent of the electorate to appeal 
to for fifty percent of the vote. An impossible task. 
Hence, you've gotta get rid of Mecham. 

That explanation totally amazed me at first, and 
they said, "Watch our lips. Hill." And I went, oh, 
okay. Because in retrospect, since I campaign totally 
j£f 0 j- 0 fitly, I'm somewhat insulated from that, be¬ 
cause I don't lose my base support in this exercise. If 
anything, I enhance it. And the Democrats can be 
monolithic in opposition to me: I still win, because 
I've got more Republicans than Democrats in my dis¬ 
trict now. And I just looked dumbfounded. And 1 
said. Senator [moderate Republican], you're right! 

I think people around here are genuinely wor¬ 
ried. And of course, this is the worst possible year for 
this to happen. We've got Proposition 200 [limiting 
individual campaign contributions], and this is not 
business as usual. We're expending so much time and 
energy on figuring out how to campaign under Prop. 
200 , and yet here we are, we're going to be in session 
until July [because the impeachment business has put 
us behind on regular legislative duties]. We won't 
have time to campaign, let alone to figure out how to 
raise money with the wonderfulness that Prop. 200 
brings folks. It is almost a mindboggling, unassailable 
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WAVE WINDOW STICKERS ARE HERE! 


What’s a Wave Weekend? 

• 2 nighls and 3 days at Tucson National Resort and Spa-Freel 

• Including unlimited golf and tennis 

• Use of spa facilities 

• Complimentary Drinks 

• Valued at over $500.00 

How Do I Win? 

stop by any EEGEE'S Location or SOUNDSCAPES (2508 N. 
Campbell) and pick up your WAVE Window Sticker. Put ttre sticker 
on your car, and Iben send your name, address and phone 
number to The Wave address on back. Drawings are held weekly. 

Listen to 103.1/101.7 The WAVE for details. And remember the 
sticker must be on your car to qualify you to win . . . weTI check 
to be sure you're helping us spread the word about music for a 
new age and 101.7/103.1 The WAVE. 
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Fields is one of the most out> 
standing schools I have vis¬ 
ited in my 40 years of educa¬ 
tional and administrative 
experience with both private 
and public schoob. It is dis¬ 
tinctive because it does what 
it says it is doing . . . provid¬ 
ing a program of academic 
excellence in a context of su¬ 
perior social responsibility.” 

Dt Ernest Stapleton 
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Too much is going on at the 


■ metinie- '83. Whatl^^^noJ” 

^ House Speaker Joe Lane is lucky to came over and ^ Watkins 

■anywhere near the Cochise County fer. He lived in West's go- 

ffHe's a goner. The Farm Bureau run arnll office. He'd 
^'llbeathim up; they're Mecham sup- 
"\ters. And of course, he's got a lot of 
Mormon population down there. He 
IjiJy won by 161 votes in 1984. 


/^s for the trial. Christina Johnston 
spent more time in her deposition talk¬ 
ing about Milstead's sex life; she didn't 
concentrate too much on documenting 
the abuses of taxpayer money. The girls 
on the first floor call him "Milstud." 

When you make Milstead the chief 
witness to all this, or the chief "smok¬ 
ing gun" in this, I just can't get real 
excited about the "death threat" 
charge. 1 have trouble with his credibil- 
iW. And particularly when nobody 
[from DPS] bothered to tell Donna 
Carlson that "her life was threatened." 
And the fact that Milstead didn't tell 
the governor that Watkins was "ob¬ 
structing justice." 

They never could demonstrate that 
anybody felt it was necessary to tell 
Donna. That tells me they weren't see¬ 
ing it as a serious threat. 

1 think Lee Watkins probably did 
say those things [to Peggy Griffith 
about Carlson]; and with anybody else, 
you would consider it a threat. But with 
Watkins, you never know what he's 
going to say. In the context, you just 
can't...I mean, Donna had already done 
her damage [to the Mecham admini¬ 
stration]. So there was no reason [to 
threaten her]. 

People seem to forget: Lee Watkins 
was a Senate employee. He worked 
over here for a good while. People have 
been sending us two things—because 
they're mad at Sen. Tony West: Tony 
host's campaign report which shows 
bee Watkins as a fiduciary agent, and 
newspaper clippings where Lee Wat- 
bms is talking about his job with the 
state Senate, working on the homeless 


run around here / . He'd 

Ton,h3^a.o,oT-rC~ 

D ^hief stickman. [Anne] Lindeman 

knn "Anybody 

know why they put Lee WatkinsL the 

payroll. And Sen. [John] Mawhinney 

T What in the 

world? And she said, "1 don't know 
what he's doing, but he's down in the 
asement and he's drawing a pay- 
check. And then the Senate president 
it was Stan Turley then, announced thal 
he had hired Lee to negotiate with the 
city of Phoenix as Senate liaison on the 
homeless issue. Some people were 
ujTset, and finally Watkins just left. Nc 
one explained why. 

Watkins and Tony West had a fall¬ 
ing out, I think, and then Lee went tc 
Ev Mecham. So he's just one of those 
types. I didn't know Lee otherwise, and 
there were never any rumors about his 
criminal background. I don't think he 
made a death threat; I think he talked 
too much. He's an emotional guy, ] 
guess. You know the type: they're 
always smiling, they're always greas¬ 
ing deals, but they have no tangible jobs 
and no tangible skills. It's ver> 
strange.... 

I was surprised to hear that Lee had 
worked in '82 on the Mecham cam¬ 
paign. Mecham is loyal to a fault, and 
it hurts him. Lee isn't worth going 
down with, that's absolutely true. Bui 
the governor sticks with people until he 
has to dump them. And sticking 
a guy like Lee, in and of itself, isn 

im 


ruy llKt: LiCt, 

...meachable offense. If it was, 
Davis [the former state senator acc 

of ethical violations] should have 

impeached, and he just got a slap o 
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wrist. We didn't do anything to Billy 
Davis, and with him the evidence was 
real clear. And now we're piously tak¬ 
ing the governor to task for a lot less. 

The governor can stand up there 
and testify, and by this time, people are 
so polarized. I'm not sure he can make 
any difference. It's a railroad. I don't 
think Mecham was guilty of anything, 
other than bad judgment. 

During the trial I was accused by E. 
]. Montini in his Republic column of 
sitting there in thick glasses, not listen¬ 
ing to the testimony or paying any at¬ 
tention because I had already made up 
my mind. But the fact is, I had already 
concluded it was improper for us to be 
doing this, because the constitution 
says the legislature should be a court of 
last resort. 

I talked to one seventy-one-year- 
old lady down in Amado about the 
Senate vote. She was just livid at the 
end of the trial. She was mad, of course, 
about my vote in favor of the Dracula 
clause [forbidding Mecham from ever 
again holding public office in Arizona]. 
She was never going to vote for me 
again; it took me about ten minutes to 
explain. With my opponent this fall 
being co-chair of the Mecham recall 
committee, where are those people, 
who are mad as hell at me, going to go? 
Like this seventy-one-year-old lady: 
she says, "Oh, I can't vote for a Mecham 
recall person." And I said, "That's what 
I'm trying to tell you, lady. You gotta 
look at the whole menu out there. You 
can't just say, 'I didn't like that particu¬ 
lar dessert, and therefore I don't like 
you.'" 

I'm not sorry about that Dracula 
vote, absolutely not. I had decided on 
the floor, after the first vote—when 
Pete Corpstein voted "aye" [for convic¬ 
tion on the first chargel—that it was all 
over. And sure enough, it was. So, 
going through the second vote, it 
started to dawn on me, that there 
would be enough of these guys who 
would switch on Dracula. I was not real 
happy with these Republicans who 
voted "aye" twice and then "no" on 
Dracula. Because that was a sop: they 
could then say to the electorate, know¬ 
ing that the recall election would be 
cancelled, that "we voted to give Ev his 
day in the recall election." I think it's a 
specious argument; it shows a lack of 
political courage. If you're willing to 
convict on those first two counts, you 
sure oughta be able to put the Dracula 
clause on—if you're doing it honestly. 
Particularly if you're a Republican. 
Because all you did then was put the 
false hope in the Mecham supporters, 
which was unfair. I already figured the 
recall election would be cancelled; I 
was so amazed at how this thing had 
been so orchestrated. With [Democratl 
Feldman leading the [Supreme Courtl 
charge, I saw it coming. 

I also knew the Democrats would 
play that game too, and two out of three 
of their leadership did: they were on 


both sides of the f(*nce, voting "ye^s" on 
impeachment and "no" on Dracula. If 
in fact there was to be a r(*r all election, 
which had not yet been decided by the 
court at that point, they clearly wanted 
to have Jack Londen, Ev Mecham and 
John Rhodes as candidates [to fragment 
the Republican vote in favor of Demo¬ 
crat Moffordl. When the Democrats are 
voting that partisan way, I felt we 
ought to get this charade over with: 
Mecham wasn't going to be able to run 
in '88 anyway, so why continue this 
political nightmare for the Republican 
Party? Get it over with, I felt. Put Drac¬ 
ula on. And the three votes it missed by, 
I want to point out, were Democrats. I 
was doing more than making a point: I 
wanted Dracula to pass, at that point. 

Immediately after 1 got off the 
Senate floor, I went to the other 
Mecham supporters and explained 
why I did that: "We have twenty-four 
hours to reconsider our action, and we 
may want to put that Dracula on to see 
how many Democrats then change 
their votes to 'no.' It will prove to the 
public it's a pure Democrat ploy to 
have Ev Mecham as a millstone around 
Republican necks. It will make it more 
evident to the public that this was the 
railroad it was." And then the Senate 
recessed for forty-eight hours, so we 
couldn't reconsider. 

I knew that Dracula clause would 
never have passed. 

I always go back to that one meet¬ 
ing, at the end of the 1987 session, 
where Mecham tried to remedy some 
of his mistakes in communication, and 
he called a meeting of twenty-one 
Republican legislators that he felt were 
sympathetic to his true Republican 
principles, if you will. And he said, "I 
made some mistakes," and a number of 
other things. So he said, "Each one of 
you take your shot." We went around 
the table. Skelly gave his speech about 
conservatives being elected all around 
the country, "so it's you, governor. 
There's nothing wrong with conserva¬ 
tive philosophy. It's acceptable to the 
voters." 

That's the sad thing, that the guy 
had the brass ring and let it slip out of 
his grasp. And he didn't have to. It's 
just that he allowed it to get away from 
him, through a comedy of errors, or 
ineffectual people, or failure to under¬ 
stand the governmental process that 
they'd been outside of so long. 

The people had been fed up with 
twelve years of Babbitism and liberal 
spending, and they finally said, man, 
that's it. We're going to make a 180- 
degree turn. And a lot of them had to 
swallow real hard with Evan Mecham, 
but they went with him. I guess I'm sad 
that this opportunity for change in 
Arizona has been thrown away. Still, 
just with the sheer, raw edge in Repub¬ 
lican registration numbers, we ought to 
be able to win it back in 199Q^if a 
Republican candidate can survive the 
bloody primary. J 
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ROMANTIC 

HOMICIDE 

Bob Hifsh and the insanity defense 

BY LAURA GREENBERG 


M ost crime books are over¬ 
loaded with blood, suspense 
and the race to see whodunit. 
Former Phoenix prosecutor Shirley 
Frondorf's first effort. Death of A "Jew¬ 
ish American Princess" (New York: Vil- 
lard Books, 1988, 281 pp., $18.95 
hardcover), is not your typical fast- 
paced read, but it does have Tucson's 
Bob Hirsh in action. This time we know 
who did the killing and what happened 
to the killer: he walked. 

On May 27,1981, Elana Joy Stein¬ 
berg was found slumped in her 
Scottsdale bedroom with twenty-six 
knife wounds hacked into her body by 
husband Steven—one caused by (driv¬ 
ing the blade right through her skull. 
Steven was found not guilty by reason 
of insanity. Frondorf's book attacks a 
system that allows such an outcome, 
and that pennits the victim's reputation 
to be destroyed by the defense. 

In Frondorf's version, turbo¬ 
charged defense attorney Robert Hirsh 
portrayed Elana as a "Jewish American 
Princess," a money-grubbing woman 
who elevated shopping to art, who 
needed new Cadillacs, who fawned 
over her home with the fervor of an 
interior designer imitating settings out 
of House and Garden, who was raising 
their two daughters, according to Ste- 
'^on, to be "princesses in training." 
Prondorf argues that Elana was 


HirJ, by 

thevpf Benchoff) when 

they effectively tried the victim to show 

why Steven was driven to an insane act. 
This was the first of two back-to-back 
cases for Hirsh, known for his expertise 
on the insanity defense and the "ro¬ 
mantic homicide," that led to changes 
in Arizona law. 

Hirsh is the only character in the 
book who comes out smelling as fresh 
as newly cut flowers. Frondorf ac¬ 
knowledges the defense team was 
masterful, handling and picking the 
right witnesses (including a priest), 
going into trial prepared with every 
detail committed to memory. Maricopa 
County Prosecutor Jeff Hotham doesn't 
receive the same treatment. Portrayed 
as just another overworked suit toiling 
for the state, Hotham, Frondorf feels, 
didn't do his homework well or attack 
the case with the same gusto as the 
defense. And, alas, she feels he lacked 
an essential requirement for the case: 
He wasn't a Jew and didn't understand 
the milieu he was working in. Frondorf 
herself tries on the prosecutor's suit: 


Why didn't they check out Steven 
Steinberg's gambling background? 
Why didn't they rip apart the the media 
shrink flown in from San Francisco, 
who had steered many a jury through 
Hirsh trials with his folksy personality. 
The whys are endless. What emerges is 
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ROUTE 66: The Highway and Its People 
Photographic Essay by Quinta Scott, Text by Susan Croce Kelly 
U.S. Highway 66 is this country’s most famous road. During the time it served American travelers, it 
became the subject of a world-famous novel, an Oscar-winning film, a hit song, and a long-running 
television program. This is the story of life along the highway. The stories and portraits are the 
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$24.95 


HOOVER DAM: An American Adventure 
By Joseph £. Stevens 

This is the first complete history of Hoover Dam. “Stevens has written a riveting history that reads like a 
novel; he captures our attention at the beginning and holds it throughout. . . . Superb Ameri¬ 
cana .”—Publishers Weekly, 71 illustrations. 

$24.95 


TUCSON: The Life and Times of an American City 
By C. L. Sonnichsen 
Maps by Donald H. Bufkin 

“A must for anyone interested in the city and how it became the lively and interesting place that it now 
\s.""—Southem California Quarterly. “A good book. ... A delight to read.” Journal of American 
History. 218 illustrations and maps. 

$15.95, Paper 
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Do it for yourself 


Oils, watercolor, charcoal, 
pastels-see how rewarding it 
is to pick up a brush and ex¬ 
press y'ourself on canvas. Or 
recreate the lush colors of the 
desert in watercolor. 

You Can Draw offers enjoy¬ 
able, relaxing art lessons in 
the comfort of your own home. 
We create a personally struc¬ 
tured plan to meet your needs, 
and work individually with you 
to make sure that you get the 
maximum of satisfaction from 
your art. 

Whatever your age, whether a 
serious beginner or advanced, 
see what you can do for your¬ 
self by calling us. 

623-1771 

You Can Draw 

Private Art Lessons 


Our instructors are Masters degree graduates, and have taught professionally at the University of Arizona 
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that Hotham's on a runaway train, and Hirsh and 
Benchoff are busy ripping up the tracks ahead of him. 

Digging deep into the Steinberg lives, Frondorf 
takes us back to their early days, when they were 
young and full of possibilities. The couple met in 
Chicago and married on May 29, 1966, pulling up 
roots in the '70s and moving to Scottsdale. By 
Frondorf's account, Elana was a traditional wife and 
mother, and Steven became involved in various 
businesses with his in-laws. Frondorf argues that 
Steven's gambling obsession—used by the defense to 
show his desperation to keep his wife living an 
upper-crust existence—could just as well have been 
used as a possible motive for his wife's murder—to 
gain the house, her savings and life insurance pay¬ 
offs. She says his compulsive betting put him in debt 
and led him to wagering thousands on sports events, 
then borrowing money so he could gamble some 
more. She also raises questions about reported rob¬ 
beries and thefts and insurance claims that seemed 
to follow Steven at work and home. 

After the murder, we see Steinberg running from 
the house, bumping into the officers he had sum¬ 
moned, waving his arms and screaming, 'They killed 
her, they killed my wife!" Originally claiming that 
two bushy-haired burglars pinned him down in bed 
while they butchered his wife, his defense changed 
after he revealed through a series of psychiatric inter¬ 
views that not only had he done it, but that Elana 
drove him to do it. 

This book took Frondorf three years to write, and 
it's a primer in law, explaining why the well-heeled 
city of Scottsdale's police department can't make a 
case like metro homicide squads (not enough good 


killings to keep them sharp); how juries are picked 
(various jurors are depicted as religious zealots who 
felt they were chosen by God for this case); and why 
prosecutors up against big-gun attorneys are at a 
disadvantage (they don't get paid as much). 

What she does convincingly, perhaps inadver¬ 
tently, is show that trials are theater and the more 
accomplished actor wins the jury. The writing doesn't 
sparkle with description or suspense and Frondorf 
inserts herself into the story too many times. The book 
doesn't really give you the feel of a trial but delivers 
a kind of endless bull-session about a trial. 

For example, in an airport coffee shop she meets 
Steven Steinberg over eggs and bagels. The meeting 
is "awkward." She was prepared for the boyish 
charm that seemed his legacy. Instead, she says, "If I 
had to describe him I would use the word 'blurred.' 
He was tentative, very ordinary and somewhat sad.... 
He cried often while we were sitting there—usually 
when he talked about his family and how good they 
had been to him." Well, books full of things that are 
blurred don't exactly grab you by the throat. 

If Frondorf worries that the real insanity is letting 
someone like Steven Steinberg off the hook with a 
"gee-I-snapped-and-don't remember-it" plea, she can 
rest easier now. Because of Hirsh's courtroom suc¬ 
cess, he outraged even liberals, and the legislature 
quickly rewrote the law, putting the burden of prov¬ 
ing insanity inside the defense's briefcase. Now, 
when some grizzly thing like this happens, the prose¬ 
cution stands a better chance of evening the score 
with the likes of a Hirsh. 

Of course, none of this changed Steven 
Steinberg's fate. He's a free man. □ 
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Coyotes! 

A New Books 


VOICE BOOKS 

tore for Tucson 
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Broadway Village 
Broadway & Country Club 
Shop 21 327-6560 



Buy m Sell « Trade 
All your friends have seen it? Let our 
customers take a look. Buffalo Exchange 
buys fashionable clothing in current styles 
and natural fibers. We pay cash or trade. 



Campus: Eastside: 

803 E. Helen 6544 E. Tanque Verde 

884-9978 885-8392 





Southern 
Arizona 
Folk Art 

Now available $14.95 paper/$29.95 cloth 


Meet James S. Griffith! 
September 24,1988 
liOO to 3:00 p.m. 



At Court & Council 
223 North Court 
622-1999 or 792-0239 
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A PRIVATE ESTATE OF MIND \ 



The “naturally advantaged’’ life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 


Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 


More than private, exclusive 
estates. Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind, it affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 


1980. 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602)299^4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 



A Sears Financial Community 


LOCAL C U S TOM 


2 LAZY 2 WHAT? 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 


T l here's a great bar in Douglas, Ari¬ 
zona, in the old Gadsden Fiotel. 
The hotel itself comes strongly rec¬ 
ommended, with its two-story lobby 
complete with neo-Egyptian columns 
and a stained glass skylight of desert 
scenery that is said to have been made 
by Tiffany's of New York. But the bar 
is something special. It's a cattleman's 
bar in a border town that has long been 
an important shipping point for Mexi¬ 
can cattle, and its walls are covered 
with painted cattle brands. Local 
brands from both sides of the border, 
famous brands from the old days, even 
a few of the great mythical ones like the 
2I\3P. And it was in that bar, over a 
beer one afternoon, that I started find¬ 
ing out some interesting things about 
brands. 

We all know livestock brands. 
They are marks burned into the hide of 
an animal to identify that critter's 
owner. Given the realities of the open 
range, there aren't too many other ways 
to do that particular job, especially as 
pink ribbons tied around the left horn 
have a way of coming off after a few 
months. The practice was brought to 
the New World by Spaniards (Cortez is 
said to have run the Three Crosses) and 
seems to have been part of the complex 
system of working range cattle that 
Texas and California vaqueros in the 
19th century taught the newcomers 
from the East who were busily turning 
themselves into cowboys. Like so much 
that crossed those cultural lines, brand¬ 
ing underwent a change when it be¬ 
came part of American cowboy culture. 

Here's what 1 mean. American 
cattle brands are "read." The letter "T," 
for instance, becomes a "crazy T" when 
tilted over at an angle, and a "lazy T" 
when lying on its side. (And now you 
know what that brand in the first para¬ 
graph is all about. That joke is so old in 
this country that I had to shave the 
whiskers off it before it would fit in my 
word processor.) A letter or number 
with a quarter circle under it is said to 
be "rocking"; if it has little feet attached 
to its base, it's "walking," and so on. 
There are books that will tell you all this 
and more. Reading brands became an 
important skill among cattle folks, and 
oldtimers will still occasionally have a 
dandy argument over the correct way 
to read a given brand. A whole body of 
stories has also grown up concerning 
famous brands and the equally famous 
ways in which they have been altered 
by cattle rustlers. Curiously, almost 
none of this holds true for Mexican 
brands. 

Back in the Gadsden bar, a member 


of an old Sonoran ranching family was 
pointing out his brands on the wall. 
One was the numeral 4 with a sort of 
flanged, U-shaped line under it. Up 
here you might call it a "flying U 4," 
perhaps, or maybe a "4 in a ditch." He 
called it "el cuatro"—"the four." As we 
went from brand to brand, 1 realized 
that in his tradition brands are not 
"read," they simply have names as¬ 
signed to them. The next step, of 
course, is to wonder what happened 
and why when brands became a part of 
the American cowboy's cultural bag¬ 
gage. Here's my guess. 

Cowboy culture as we know it 
developed in the second half of the 19th 
century. This was a time when word 
games, puzzles and other forms of 
mental self-improvement were all the 
rage. Palindromes, for instance—those 
wonderful sentences which read the 
same way in either direction (A man, a 
plan, a canal...Panama!)— have a dis¬ 
tinctly Victorian flavor. My suspicion is 
that American cattle folk simply re¬ 
worked the branding tradition they 
found to conform to the mental exer¬ 
cises they were used to. So much of 
what we know as cowboy culture 
seems to date from the same period in 
our popular culture—the importance 
of the work ethic, cowboy poetry and 
the way in which women are still re¬ 
garded in that particular world. 

Over the years, brands became a bit 
more than simply a means of identify¬ 
ing stock. The brand has come to stand 
for the "outfit," including its owners, 
hired hands, home buildings and tra¬ 
ditions. A lot of cowboys I know talk 
about different parts of the West in 
terms of the famous brands associated 
with those regions. I have just attended 
a four-generation reunion of an old- 
time ranching family over near Happy 
Valley. The invitation was decorated 
with all the family brands. As a matter 
of fact, brands can show up anywhere. 
They are painted on pickups and horse 
trailers, stamped on saddles and other 
bits of equipment. Kids scratch their 
family brands in the wet cement of the 
new front steps. Driving along the 
road, you can see brands on gates and 
mailboxes. They aren't as common or 
as important as they were fifty years 
ago, to be sure. But they are still 
around, reminding us of the fact that 
this has been cattle country for slightly 
over 300 years, and is likely to continue 
to be so for a while yet. J 

liru Griffith is director of the Southiecst 
Folklore Ceiiter at the Lbiiversity of Ari¬ 
zona. 
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VCR TRUCE 

Flicks for kids and their adults 


BY KEN NICHOLS 


Xhe Great Liberator VCR makes 
rly everybody you know a movie 
Sf Leryone sees everything. Parents 
^ t to see what's popular with their 
Vis the kids get to see a lot more than 
jL used to. And sooner or later, we 
learn that there are only two kinds of 
movies: some play better on the big 
screen; some play better on the home 
screen. When you realize these truths, 
you are free. 

Once liberated, even the most 
VCR-dependent among us is drawn to 
the spot at the far end of the great park¬ 
ing lot, to the accumulating excitement 
oflots of people standing in a long line, 
to the five-bin tickets, to the cola-coated 
floors of The Multi-Plex. To see a movie 
ina i^unker. In the dark with strangers. 
1 know. It happened to me. 

Friends insisted that I "must see 
'hTio Framed Roger Rabbit?' on the big 
saeen." A short time later I found 
myself pondering lobby concessions 
that, judging by their prices, came from 
another planet. I entered that dark 
bunker full of strangers. At least half 
were under the age of twelve. I could 
hear the sound track of another movie 
playing next door. I was beginning to 
Jihss my VCR. 

Happily, my two hours in the dark 
^'ere entirely pleasant. Since "Roger 
^bbir isn't yet available on tape, I am 
prohibited by statute from commenting 
it, but I can say that ten seconds into 
^ ^ nnovie all those strangers, even the 
youngest (especially the youngest), were 
^risfixed, riveted to the screen. It was 
uice to see adults and kids enjoying the 
flick. That goodwill ought to ex- 
ne rooms as well. Adults 

the ^oridemned to Masters of 

kici ^rid Gumby when the 

shoulH ^ VCR time. Children 
have to be blindfolded, ear- 
the P isolated in a far corner of 
because the folks rented 
list of evening. Here's a 

(which does not include 
no One ' other classics 

Ueeds to be reminded of) that 


or the whole family. 


'Tin 

Disney^^^^ ('"^f^)- It's not true that any 
feature is the ticket for 
heauv'• adults. Put "Sleeping 
P^'^ple and watch the big 

ihe best "Pinocchio" is simply 

Nation batch—in terms of ani- 

scenes character, plot. The 

'oveofa^ Island caught the 

better souls of children 

anything on film until John 


Boorman's 1987 "Hope and Glory”. 

Treasure Island" (' 50 ) 

Driscoll's ]„u Hawkins is kind of a 
rag, but Robert Newton's Long John 
Silver compensates. Disney did^t of- 
en get it right in live-action features 

during the '50s, but he scored with this 

'The Thief of Bagdad" ('40). Best of the 
Arabian Nights-style fantasies (edging 
out the 1947 Douglas Fairbanks Jr! 
Sinbad the Sailor"). Sabu, a real 
likeable kid, gets transformed into a 
dog and entangled in the affairs of a 
king in disguise, an evil wizard, a blus¬ 
tery genie (as fine an example of his 
species as you'll find in the movies), an 
addled king, and the inevitable beauti¬ 
ful princess. Great special effects (for 
the day), great production values and 
music, great adventure. 

"The Adventures of Robin Hood" ('38). 
O.K., cast the role of Sherwood Forest's 
most famous resident. Bogart? Gable? 
Nicholson? Save your time. This is the 
real thing and so is Errol Flynn. Warner 
Bros, spared no expense on this pro- 
duction, Erich Wolfgang Korngold 
spared no notes in one of filmdom's 
best wall-to-wall scores. Olivia de 
Havilland is Maid Marian, and she's 
almost as pretty as Errol; Basil Rath- 
bone and Claude Rains are vi lams 
worthy of Errol, but not nearly as 

pretty. 

"Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Fac¬ 
tory" ('71)- Profoundly s^/^ng^ 
children's fantasy with enough dark 
humor (pitched about six feet above the 
kidT) to Lep adults chuckling for days. 
Real lessons, weirdly rendered, on 

S,Tpa*Uotpa chorus manages .0 

l^eep it all coherent. 

bo^and bagpipes). The boys give 
snuffboxan gP on bedsprings 

a candle! unwittingly join the Brit 

Trmy to get Ollie a new pair of trousers, 

Ld end up in India wearing kilts. 

B""? “J,e"lnsFcto ' clSar “w 

"The Court jLter" ('56), "Tarzan's 
M York Adventure" ('42), "The 
Race" ('65). and "L'a A Dog^s 

Life" ('55). 



The Video Hdifing / Duplicating Center 
CtCSrtiR CtfY 4SH$ /;'. SNimWAY »tt0 tSt 


WORKSHOP 


VMS and 3/4 editing 
operator assisted or 
do-it-yourself 

* Equipment Rentals 

* Computer Giaphics 

* Broadcast and Industrial 
Productions 

* Video Tape Duplications 


For 

Simplicity’s 

Sake. 


Remember when you could 
only have top quality sound with 
big bulky speakers that never fit 
anywhere, and wires that made 
your floor look like an LA road 
map? Jerry’s Audio-Video Custom 
Division can change all that. 

Jerry’s custom-installed 
speaker systems will blend into 
any decor, and free precious floor 
space for other uses. Paint or 
wallpaper over them, and they’ll 
still out-perform most boxed 
high-performance speaker 
systems. 

Wires disappear, too. And 
jerry’s will provide custom cabi- 

5750 E.Bro 

Hours: M-F 9:3' 


net design for your electronic 
components. Hide them or show 
them off! 

Of course, all this applies to 
video, as well. Jerry’s can cus¬ 
tomize a media room for you, 
from one basic television all the 
way to a full-scale surround 
sound “home theatre’’ system. 

The source for specialty 
audio and video products for 
over 18 years and a licensed C-12 
Arizona contractor, you can 
trust your home to Jerry’s. Call 
us at 747-7267. In Phoenix 
call 264-7203. 


fludio-Video 
and More... 


5750 E. Broadway Rd., Theson 

Hours: M-F 9:30-9, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 

747-7267 
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Shopping With 
^ ARich 
Local Hertiage. 

See 4th Avenue. 


DISTINCTIVE SHOPPING AND DINING 
BETWEEN 9TH STREET 
AND UNIVERSITY BOULEVARD 




THE LOCATION. 
THE QUALITY. 
SELECTION. 


THE PRICE. 


LIMITED TIME OFFER. 
FREE $1500 In 
options with 
every home 
sold. 


1 


Ventana de Sabino is all of rhe aK)ve. Tlie K)caricin is the scenic Sabino Canyon 
area. The quality in the single family homes-Phase 1 is almost sold out-comes 
from the same craftsmanship and care yt)u see all through the townHimes 
from the Decker Ct^mpanies. The selection of either single family or townhomes 
living gives you a choice to fit your lifestyle at a price no other builder can match 
for homes with these outstanding features; 


^ Single-Family Homes 


Vaulted ceilings 
Mission tile roofs 
Large family room with fireplace 
Finished two-car garage 
Eat-in kitchen 
Deluxe standard features 
Skylights 
Covered patio 

Community pool and ramada from just 


97,900 


1 


LIMITED TIME OFFER 
Washer, dryer, 
refrigerator and 
microwave with 
every home 
sold. 


^ Carefree Townhomes 


Vaulted ceilings 
Clerestory windows 
Mission tile roofs 

Pools, spas, tennis courts and clubhouse ^ 

Deluxe standard features ^ 

European ambience from just 


79,900 


Ar Sunrise and Sabino Canyon Road 

VENT4NA 
DE SABINO 


HI A/ VA financing 

3 

DtCKtR COMPANIfS 


Sunrise Dr 
TOWNHOMES 

1 

HOMES T- g 


SnyOer R(1 


Exclusive representative: 
Decker Mortgage <Si Realty Inc. 

Broker participation invited 

Townhomes 299-0038 
Homes 299-5419 
Open daily 10; 30 to 5:30 
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MAN AND MULE 

^ 5,000-year love-hate affair ends in the Chiricahuas 

BY ALDEN HAYES 


hings aren't the same in the 

Chiricahuas. The rocky road from 

Cave Creek up into Rustlers' Park 
is still unpaved, the pallid wild iris still 
rim the upper end of the meadow, and 
turkeys still slink down from Bootleg¬ 
ger Saddle through the dark fir forest 
to drink from the spring at sundown. 
Even on the quietest day the unfelt 
wind still slushes through the pine- 
tops. But something is different. The 
mules are gone. 

No smoke drifts from the little 
ranger cabin, the barn behind it has no 
hay, the empty corrals are weed- 
grown, and the trough is dry. In a clear¬ 
ing fifty yards from the hitching rail 
stands the bright little helicopter that 
brought an end to the mule business. It 
can spot a fire quicker than a man on a 
lookout tower, it can get men to a fire 
faster than horses and supply them 
better—and does it cheaper. The sharp 
pilot in the red duck-billed cap doesn't 
have to load hay and grain for the 
smoke-chaser's horse on Sentinel 
Peak—smoke-chasers don't ride horses 
anymore. In fact, nobody Uves on the 
mountain now—they all go home for 
supper. Fire fighters learn the country 
from above it, with the ridges laid out 
like a table-top relief map, and seldom 
have to struggle through the brush. It's 
progress all right—economical and 
efficient—but I miss the mules. 

It's not mules in general, but spe¬ 
cific mules, because mules are just as 
individualistic as people—more so 
since TV is standardizing the human 
species. John Wayne isn't Timothy 
Leary, and mules can be just as differ¬ 
ent as those two. 

Not everybody is interested in 
mule stories, but if George Smith had 
been with me last spring when I made 
a sentimental journey to those moun¬ 
tains, we would have gone into the 
cabin to build a pot of coffee, and 
pulled up to the oilcloth-covered table 
to spin some windies. Years of little 
frustrations caused by uncooperative 
work stock had left George a little 
prickly around the edges. But some of 
the good qualities of mules had rubbed 
off and tempered his steel. He was as 
solid and as dependable as sunup. 

We'd probably start off with 
Marge. It was George who introduced 
us when she was thirty and I was the 
same. He pointed out the neat US 
brand on her left hip. "That stands for 
'unsafe,'" he said. He was right. She'd 
try to kick your pockets off if you got 
careless. If you didn't know her. Marge 


would scare you to death when you 
caught her up in the morning to pack 
her out. She wouldn't stand it if you 
tied her, and would pull back against 
the macarty, screaming wildly. She 
broke a couple of harness-leather head- 
stalls before we made one out of trace 
chain that wouldn't give. But still she 
fought. She pulled down the hitching 
rack and uprooted a small pine before 
we discovered that she'd stand rela¬ 
tively still if we didn't tie her at all. This 
presented difficulties, too, because 
when the loaded pack baskets called 
panniers were lifted onto the sawbucks, 
she pulled away and bucked across the 
meadow, spilling the load before it 
could be lashed down. When caught 
again and repacked, she always sub¬ 
mitted with dignity. After several 
mornings of picking up dented tomato 
cans and busted flour sacks, George 
said grimly, "A packer that ain't at least 
as smart as his mule don't stand a 
chance." 

The next morning we loaded four 
panniers. Two held rolled barley for the 
fire guard's horse on Monte Vista Peak, 
and two were filled with rocks. After 
the saddle was tight we lifted the 
dummy load aboard while Marge 
trembled with feigned fright. She 
jerked away and joyously pitched off 
toward the timber until the cargo was 
dumped, then stood with ears pricked 
forward while George picked up the 
lead-rope to bring her back between the 
two panniers of grain. She was as sweet 
as pie the rest of the day. She could 
pack incredible weights and any kind 
of load with care and a rare sense of 
responsibility, and she taught pack¬ 
string manners to many a green mule. 

A dark brown macho by the name 
of Johnny was the camp's alarm clock. 
It was his habit to climb the two steps 
to the cabin door every morning at the 
crack of light and bang the screen with 
his nose until one of us stumbled out to 
feed him a leftover biscuit. So you 
might think he was a pet. He wasn't. 
Johnny was the kickingest critter with 
hindquarters, and a remarkably good 
judge of distance. It wasn't from rage 
or spite. He kicked exuberantly from 
sheer good spirits, and man or mule 
enjoys doing a thing he does well. 

When we packed out of Rustlers', 
we always tied the mules together— 
lead rope to pack saddle—but when we 
unloaded at our destination, we'd take 
off the halters, drop them in the empty 
panniers, and turn the bunch loose to 
head for the barn. There was no trouble 
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[ that. They were all smart enough 
stray and knew they needed a 
'5 help to get out of the saddle and 
""be fed. They'd usually be out of sight 
nd a bend in the trail all the way 
rie corral pretty quickly, but they 
ere seldom out of hearing. There was 
'^popping- a up ahead as 

lohnny lashed out at the trees and 
rocks. Every pine and fir within three 
feet of the trail from Sentinel Peak to 
Barfoot is deeply scarred where his 
deadly hind feet connected. 

Kitty was a very different animal. 
She was a little hinny—it was her 
mother that was the burro, not her fa¬ 
ther. A zebra dun, she had brown rings 
around her knees and a stripe down her 
back from poll to tail-head. Kitty was 
gentle, loving, and anxious to please. 
When you returned after leaving her 
tied somewhere, she'd look at you with 
a warm light in her big brown eyes and 
greet you with the inhaled wheeze that 
mules inherit from the asinine side of 
the family. 


fox-trot that ate up the miles. The gait 
was so easy that, in the words of one of 
the boys (originally phrased less deli¬ 
cately), she made the seat of your pants 
happy. Socks saved my life on Centella 
Ridge when she refused, despite my 
spurring and spluttering, to go over a 
chff with me in the dark, but stuck to 
the trail I couldn't see. I was quite put 
out with her until, returning in day- 
light, I saw what we'd both been up to. 

High on the south side of Snow- 
shed Peak one night, in air still fresh 
from the previous afternoon's shower, 
I counted stars blinking through the 
tops of black, silhouetted pines. The 
lightning that came with that same 
shower had knocked the top out of a 
dead snag and left it burning on the 
ground. But I'd put out the fire and sat 
until dawn to be sure no spark lingered. 
It was a quiet time with only the peace¬ 
ful whisper of breeze in the branches 
overhead. Every thirty minutes a pin¬ 
point of red glowed briefly on the ho¬ 
rizon when a car of slag was dumped 


Like people, some mules are no damned good. 
Mike was malicious—a potential killer 
with a criminal mind. 


Like people, some mules are no 
damned good. Mike was malicious—a 
potential killer with a criminal mind. 
He was short and stocky, with the back 
of a Clydesdale—and was a genuine 
hazard. You had to watch him every 
second. He never did touch me, but he 
took off my hat once and the sudden, 
chilling realization of my own mortal¬ 
ity rushed through me to settle in my 
stomach. One night on Horseshoe Pass 
he slipped his halter and left us with¬ 
out food or tools, causing us to take 
eighteen hours getting to a fire we 
should have reached in four. Mike cost 
the nation three hundred acres of ma- 
hire, yellow pine timber that night. 

The ranger was riding him a few 
^3ys later to show him who was boss 
'vhen Mike caught him somewhat 
loose in the saddle on the trail near 
^omt Stump Spring and threw him, 
^king at him as he came to earth. The 
^^nger then had to walk ten miles to 
^^^P' ^rid he was lucky he could. Mike 
polled the same stunt in the sandy 
owouts thirty miles out of Columbus 
^ couple of years later on a man as 
|J|can as he was. He shot Mike between 
^ eyes. There was no lamentation 
his passing. 

And then there was Socks, another 
small-boned and lovely 
itv stocking feet. Her feminin- 

Kittv'^^^ ^ sisterly kind like 

animated go-go 
A b you on your toes, 

the saddle animal, she lit out 

nip your foot touched the stir- 

_ ' down the trail with a fast 


at the smelter on the border forty-five 
miles to the south. This single reminder 
that other men existed seemed only to 
accentuate the isolation. But we weren't 
lonely. Socks saw the fire of my match 
when 1 lit a fresh cigarette and she 
knew I was still there. I heard her stamp 
as she shifted her hip-shot weight on 
the level ground above me where 1 had 
tied her. 1 wasn't alone. At first light 1 
climbed up the slope to saddle up for 
the ride to camp and she blew at me out 
of those incredibly soft nostrils and 
butted my chest—asking me to scratch 
her jaw under the cheek-pieces of the 

halter. . 

Mankind has lived close to animals 
for 5 000 years and the association has 
done a lot to all of us. We know some¬ 
thing of what the joint tenancy has 
done to animals. Through breeding 
we've changed cattle and dogs from the 
original models, and a mule is almost 
a man-made creature. What the asso¬ 
ciation has done to us is harder to see, 
but we may learn when it is gone. Be¬ 
cause we have, within a man's lifetime, 
moved into a world of machines; 
within another generation there will be 
only a few specialists whose characters 
are still being warped by mustangs and 
milk cows. We can't turn back, and 
perhaps shouldn't even want to, but it 
is appropriate to recognize the end of 
a whole series of eons. 

So long. Marge, you old blister. □ 

Alden Hayes is a noted archaeologist, 
prolific author and ex-rancher who lives in 
Portal, Arizona. 



Kay Mallek says, “We liquidate household estates of 
fine antiques, used furniture, and all the accessories. We 
sell at a great savings over new. Come in and browse!" 

3859 E. Grant Road 

Hours 9-6 • 327-6118 & 326-1642 • free delivery 


Kay Mallek Studios 

Decorative tile, murals, mosaics, custom gifts, silk 
screening, restoration of fine artifacts are just some of 
our specialties. We also produce builder's signs, house 
numbers and much more. 

2013 N. Swan Road • 323-7841 


Thunderbird Gallery 


See a world-traveller’s collection of art and 200 
perfume bottles on display. 

2005 N. Swan 

By appointment • 323-7841 
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ONE OF US 



Hal Gould 

Barbara Schneidau 


Barbara Schneidau moved to Tucson eight years ago 
with her husband Herbert, a professor of English at the 
University of Arizona. 

She is the daughter of the late Mel Ott, the New York 
Giants star of the '30s and '40s who played in three World 
Series, was the National League homerun champ for six 
years (hitting a career total of 51 l),and was named to the 
Hall of Fame in 1951. 

Raised in New Orleans, she traveled with her famous 
father to New York every year for the baseball season. 

Oh, I loved it. All the players were my heroes. 
Frankie Frisch [another Hall-of-Famer] taught me to 
keep score, and it was always very important to rne 
to do that. I remember when we'd go to New York, 
I'd have to learn all the new plays. I've always been 
a big fan; to this day, I prefer the games on the radio 
rather than on television. Of course, I can t get the 
Giants on the radio here. But 1 get the Dodgers, who 
I've always hated, so I listen to them to root against 
them. In the New York days, the Giants and Dod¬ 
gers were absolute rivals. I mean, they couldn't be in 
the same room together. 

I wanted to be a player. I was going to be a 
shortstop. But 1 only wanted to play in the major 
leagues, like my father—he was only sixteen when 
he signed with the Giants. He never played in the 
minors. John McGraw was manager of the Giants, 
and in those days they would take trains back up to 
New York from spring training in Florida, and they 
would play minor league teams in exhibitions along 
the way. One of the times they stopped, this minor 
league manager came up to McGraw and said 
[about my father], "Hey, let me have that kid for a 


few years." And McGraw said, "I'm not going to let 
any dumb Dutchman like you get your hands on 
this kid." So Casey Stengel walked away. 

My father had a very strange batting stance, and 
McGraw was afraid someone would fiddle with it. 
Daddy asked to go to the minors, as a matter of fact, 
because he was only seventeen and he didn't play 
much in those first years. But Mr. McGraw would sit 
him on the bench next to him, and any time anyone 
on the field did anything wrong, he would bawl 
Daddy out. He just sat him there and taught him 
everything. 

I think the pressure was great. My father came 
from this little town across the river from New Or¬ 
leans, he'd never been anywhere. He arrived in New 
York City with a straw suitcase. But the organiza¬ 
tion—they sort of took care of everyone. McGraw 
said, "Well, do you have any money?" My father 
said, "I have a little." So Mr. McGraw just gave him 
some money, acting like his father. 

By the time I was born in 1935, Daddy had hit 
the home run that won the World Series for the 
Giants in '33, and he was a hero. I can remember him 
saying: "You know. I'm just a lucky man. They pay 
me to do what I love to do." 

I didn't get very far with my plan to follow him 
into the majors. It was just a little girl's dream. I 
guess my father must have thought it was funny, 
because when I played softball in high school, I 
couldn't hit very well. I could run and throw and 
catch and all that, but, unfortunately, I could not hit. 
But I loved to play. 

I think sports give you an opportunity to have real 
rules, and the better guy theoretically should win which 


doesn't happen in life. It's rather nice to have rules. It's 
one of the reasons we like sports. We have certain rules 
and you play within the rules. Now, obviously, it's not as 
cut-and-dried as all that. But I was taking some doubles 
tennis lessons here in Tucson recently, with three friends. 
And the teacher was telling us how, when your opponents 
are about to hit the ball, to stomp your feet and do 
things like that and hit the ball at them. In other 
words, he was teaching us to be bad sports and to 
try to win by distracting the other team. And I was 
getting very uncomfortable with this—although he 
was quite good in the other things he was teaching 
us. But I remember I was home, and I was doing 
something around the house, and I just finally said 
to my husband: "You know. Daddy would be abso¬ 
lutely horrified if he knew this was going on." And 
my husband said, "You're right." 

You win by getting better, and doing better than 
someone else. He showed me this by his example-1 
don't mean that you can't use everything that's all 
right to use to win. But just to learn to distract some¬ 
one—to me, that's no fun. That's not why I pHy 
nis. So I stopped taking those lessons. 

My father wasn't a dirty player in any sense that 
I can ever remember. He was very gracious, he was 
very much a team player, and he was a perfectionist. 
I remember once as a child asking him whether he 
would rather win the game or get a home run. And 
he was so annoyed by the question, he wouldn t 
answer. He just turned away—and he was a man 
who rarely got angry. But the idea that you'd rather 
have a home run than have your team win the 
was just something so beyond him—it was just not a 
question. ^ 
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A Peak 


...and your home 
from ’*‘159,300 

Nature’s design and man’s design come together 
beautiftilly at Ram’s Hill. Each home has a mag¬ 
nificence of plan and an excellence of execution 
worthy of this incomparable setting ■ 

Charm and grace combine with warmth and 
livability.. .vaulted ceilings with a multitude 
of clerestory windows flood the interiors with 
sunlight.. .superlative planning lets you glory in 
the scenery ■ 

Soaring mountains form a backdrop unlike any 
other. The ever-changing faces of towering cliffs 
and magnificent peaks marching to the sky are 
forever protected and preserved. Yet this inspiring 
retreat is but a few minutes more away from the 
ordinary work-a-day world, assuring you and your 
family the security and serenity you’ve earned ■ 

Ram’s Hill at La Reserve offers a limited number 
of mission-style homes in three luxurious models. 
Each home is distinctively designed and carefully 
situated on its own lot—and includes as standard 
a myriad of custom features—assuring uncom¬ 
promising value ■ 


North on Oracle 1/2 mile past 
the Sheraton El Conquistador. 
Right on La Reserve Drive. 
742-6393 ■ 


LA RESERVE DR 


RAM’S 


EL CONQUISTADOR WAY 


^l**rmion B Conquistmdor 
HoM 


INA RD. 


Ask your Realtor to show you this beautiful community, 
open daily 10 am to 6 pm; Mondays from noon to 6 pm. 























































A Cele Peterson Boutique 
6569 N. Oracle Rd. 
742-0055 


St Philip's Plaza • Foothills Center • Tanque Verde • El Con 











